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code of ethies 


Recognizing the invaluable influence of 
woman’s life in all she touches, we resolve to 
inject into our business association the highest 
ideals for which The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation stands; to lend grace, charm, and sobriety 
to all our dealings, and to maintain poise and 
dignity under all conditions and circumstances. 


We resolve to further the interest of whatever 
business we follow, to exemplify loyalty and con- 
scientiousness, and to exercise patience at all times; 


To keep our lives clean and wholesome, that 
our very presence may bring life and light to 
those about us; 


To encourage ambition, lend hope, and nourish 
faith, remembering that the eternal laws of God 
are the only ones under which we can truly 
succeed. 


(Adopted at Houston Convention, 1951) 














The emblem of NSA is significant of its aims and 
purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the emblem is 
the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; 
the world signifying that the field is unlimited for our 
profession; and stamped boldly on this emblem are the 
letters B-L which stand for Better Learning, Better 
Letters, Better Living. 





















































FEELFCTRIC ...the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That 
is why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of 
highest quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a 
century, have gone through years of research, taking advantage of their 
vast knowledge and selected skills to bring you “SELECTRIC.” This 
carbon paper has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you 
longer wear and service. “SELECTRIC” lets you erase without a trace! 
Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRIC.” Brooklyn, New York 
Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 











His... 


Carbon copies that have an 
“original-like” appearance, clean 
and clear in every detail... 





Hers... 


Perfect carbon copy results 
every time; an end to the 
“Messy Fingers Era’ of typing... 


Modern is the word for this carbon paper that pro- 
duces up to 15 copies at one typing; that cannot 
smudge fingers or copies under normal handling; 
that always assures you the same high level of carbon 
copy quality. Prove it by filling in the coupon. 


BEAUTYRITE 44... 
THE CARBON THAT CAN'T BE COPIED 


Memingtor. Mean, Room 1248 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 
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thanks to 
the new 


BEAUTYRITE® 44 
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Please send me free samples of Beautyrite 44 


Name 





Address. 





City Zone. State. 
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- the NSA Convention in Los Angeles, California in 
1948, an event took place which was destined to become 
one of the highlights of each succeeding convention. This 
was the selection of the first NSA “Secretary of the Year”. 
Since that time we have come a long way in the matter 
of establishing a standard form of procedure in the selec- 
tion of the final winner. 


The prestige accorded to NSA’s Secretary of the Year 
by the press, TV, and national publications is recognition 
by these media of the high standard of qualifications es- 
tablished by our Association in the selection of the win- 
ning candidate. It is public acclamation of our professional 
status. It is recognition of our purposes and achievements. 
It has tremendous public relations potential. It calls 
attention of management to our ever expanding scope 
and growth. 


The primary requisite for participation in this contest 
is of course membership in NSA. Candidates have the 
privilege of enhancing their educational background by 
attending the courses of studies which chapters have estab- 
lished at universities and colleges all over the country. 
Many chapters have set up informal study courses con- 
ducted by CPS holders. To be eligible as a candidate you 
do not have to hold a CPS Certificate. Education and 
experience can gain points to make up for the lack of 
this certificate. 


Poise and a good public relations manner are also 
important factors. These can be developed and improved 
through participation in classes and workshops which are 
regular features of unit programs. 


One of the top ranking qualities listed by business 
leaders as most desirable in a secretary is personality. 
Good grooming and careful selection of proper office 
attire are rated high in management’s list of qualifications 
which secretaries must meet. Tact is another fundamental 
requirement. Ability to make decisions, handle emergen- 
cies, and arrange travel itineraries are also attributes of 
an efficient secretary. 


A formidable list—yes it is. The Secretary of the Year 
Committee has taken into account all of the above qualifi- 
cations in developing criteria for the selection of candi- 
dates who will compete in the contest. All of this points 
up the significance of the title “Secretary of the Year”. 
It also serves as a yardstick for each member of NSA to 
take a personal inventory of her own qualifications and 
abilities. 
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Reverting to the former pattern of holding a Secretary 


of the Year luncheon will, it is hoped, create renewed © 


interest and increased participation in this event. Each 
chapter should utilize the privilege it has of electing a 
member to represent the chapter as a candidate in the 
international competition. 


“Fairy tales can come true—it can happen to YOU’— 
and it can happen to any one of the members in any NSA 
chapter—being chosen Secretary of the Year! Has your 
chapter selected its candidate? Will a member of your 
chapter be the one who will hold this coveted title for 
the year 1958-1959? 


an open letter to alicia 


| * we agree wholeheartedly with the thoughts contained 
in your article “Let's Be Women” as it appeared in the 
November issue of THE SECRETARY. 


For those of us who have been in the business world 
for, lo, these many years, and started out as the “girl in 
the office,’ we might concede today that in those early 
days we were “girls’—with good training but little experi- 
ence, trying to find a place in the fields of management 
where woman-power was still an unknown potential. 


Whether admitted or not, even ‘way back then our 
ambitions, businesswise, compelled us to establish our 
abilities as having more merit than the “girl in the office” 
appellation. And we have really come far in this respect. 
For to have advanced to positions of responsibility, we 
have truly had to be much more than the girl in the office, 
or one of the girls in the department, or the girl upstairs. 


Just as NSA wants to be known as a professional asso- 
ciation and not a club, each of us as an individual member 
wants to have earned the dignity of the title “woman.” 
Surely some facet of this maturity is reflected at every NSA 
meeting, conference and convention. One of our require- 
ments for becoming a member of NSA is that a candidate 
must have had two or more years of secretarial experience. 
Even those first two years can surely transform the alert 
young lady into a woman of business—her basic school 
years behind her—and a dignified and womanly niche 
hers for the taking. 


And how better to say it than to use your closing words: 
“Let’s grow up into the women we are, and let’s proudly 


call ourselves . . . women.” 


by grace dill 

in springfield chapter bulletin 
springfield, massachusetts 
(northeastern district) 
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from smart secretaries 


Use MultikKopy 
Durametric 
Carbon Papers 


* Exclusive Scale Edge prevents running over. 
It’s uncoated too to make carbon handling 
easier and cleaner. 


* Stays Flat in extreme temperatures. Each 
sheet is smooth and flat for uniform 
handling. 


* Weights and Finishes to fit your individual 
typing requirements. 


At stationers everywhere 
make it clear you want 


WEBSTER DURAMETRIC 


MULTI KOPY. 


CARBON PAPERS 


Free Sample. Fill out the coupon and staple to your 
company letterhead. 








F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
9 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: I’d love to try Webster’s Durametric 
Carbon Paper. Please send me a sample. 
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ME When we are born, in addition to 
all the characteristics of our sex, whether 
masculine or feminine, we are given 
certain potential aptitudes, personality 
traits, and an assortment of “gifts” that 
are uniquely characteristic of each one 


of us as an individual. 


What we do with these God-given 
gifts depends in our early years upon 
our parents and other members of our 
family. Wise family members try to 
help even little children develop the 
special abilities and interests with which 


they are endowed. 


By the time we reach school, our 
teachers, in addition to giving us the 
basic education that they give to the 
entire group, encourage us to recognize 
and develop any special interests or 
aptitudes that we show as characteristic 
of each of us, each one individually. 


It is usually in our high school years 
that more mature women undertake to 
advise growing girls and give them some 
of the suggestions and thoughts that 
come from our experience in the busi- 
ness world or in community life. Thus, 
the influence of family, school and 
church is strengthened by the very prac- 
tical advice given by women who have 
learned much through experience. 


I know that the National Secretaries 
Association through many of its chap- 
ters is giving this kind of help to young 
women who will be choosing their 
careers and preparing themselves accord- 
ingly. 

When we get out into the world, 
what we do depends upon us, ourselves. 
We can continue to train and re-train 
ourselves for fuller use of our potentials. 
We can widen our horizons and qualify 
ourselves for greater recognition by our 
employers and for promotion to greater 
responsibilities. 
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our God-given gifts ... 





do we recognize and develop them? 


You and I are women who work and 
earn our own living. Probably most of 
us have financial obligations to other 
people and we gladly meet those obli- 
gations. We have the self-confidence 
that comes from knowing we have an 
earning capacity and that if our good 
health continues, we can always earn 
the money that is essential to take care 
of ourselves, and to meet our obligations. 
Moreover, we know that because of 
this capacity to earn more money, we 
can be generous. Women who work 
are generous in support of their 
churches, hospitals and worthy causes 
within their communities. Working 
women answer generously national ap- 
peals for disaster help and even inter- 
national appeals. Of course we give 
generously of our time and energy as 
volunteers. 


I think there is something heartwarm- 
ing and very constructive in our recog- 
nizing that we are entitled to the self- 
confidence of women who can always 
earn our living. 


RGD GESBOO2392920FS99SSOCRR 


It's not too early to set your vacation 
date so you can attend the NSA con- 
vention in Minneapolis from July 16 to 
19 this year. 


Let me illustrate this by a case history 
in contrast. I spoke to a large conven- 
tion of women, most of whom were 
wives of men of more or less comforta- 
ble means. Some of them were wives 
of men of wealth and some of them 
were widows who live very comfortably 
indeed. When the convention closed, 
there was some delay about my getting 
away. Two elderly ladies complained 
grievously that their chauffeurs had been 
given a later hour for coming to pick 


by marion stevens eberly, direclor, women’s division, instilule of life insurance, new york 
excerpts from speech given before northeastern district conference in atlantic city 


them up and they could not reach their 
chauffeurs now to pick them up earlier. 


I was tired and I suggested to these 
two ladies that they join me in a glass 
of sherry, crackers and cheese while we 
waited. They agreed that would be very 
pleasant. While we sipped our sherry 
and ate crackers, they told me about 
their gardens, their troubles with their 
gardeners, etc. When the bill came, 
naturally I took it. One lady looked at 
the other and then at me and said, “we 
could pay for our own.” I answered 
that I knew they could but that I was 
happy they had accepted my invitation. 
The second lady turned to me and said, 
“oh, since you are a business woman, 
money doesn’t matter to you.” Since I 
don’t have a poker face, people can al- 
ways read my feelings. I must have 
looked so puzzled by this remark that 
the lady explained, “you know you can 
always earn more money while we know 
that if we use up what we have, there 
will never be any more. That is why 
we have to be so careful what we 
spend.”!! 

This brings us to money as a tool. 
Money is only important as a tool which 
we can use to accomplish the things 
that are important to us. 


The National Manpower Council has 
just published a book entitled “Woman- 
power.” For 1955 the Council estimates 
women earned about $42 billion through 
wages, salaries, and fees. They estimate 
that for 1957, the total earnings of 
women will top $50 billion. This is an 
enormous amount of money. What do 
we do with it beyond meeting our cur- 
rent taxes, our current obligations for 
the support of ourselves and other peo- 
ple, our generous support of the 
churches and causes in which we be- 
lieve? We provide emergency funds 
through savings and we invest for short- 
range objectives (things we want to 
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accomplish next year or the year after 
that), and our long-range objectives. 
These long-range objectives include, of 
course, provision for the years after we 
retire from full time jobs. They include 
special travel, perhaps a home of our 
own, all sorts of things that are impor- 
tant to us in the years far ahead. 


To meet these objectives, many fi- 
nancial channels are open to us. We 
do not have to flounder around with in- 
adequate knowledge. Every financial 
institution has established some central 
source for background information. 


If you are interested in investing in 
mutual funds, you can get background 
material that will explain to you the 
difference between open-end and closed- 
end funds, and other background facts 
you will want to have. The same thing 
is true for investment in stocks and 
bonds; for real estate as an investment. 
For life insurance and annuities, our 
Institute of Life Insurance is the central 
source and we provided you with book- 
lets giving background information. I 
particularly call your attention to the 
one that shows you the importance of 
dovetailing social security benefits with 
your life insurance and annuity or pen- 
sion program. There is plenty of gen- 
eral background information available 
to you on all the channels that you may 
want to use for building the finan- 
cial underpinning of your long-range 
dreams. 


After you have sufficient general in- 
formation, then you and I can turn to 
technically trained specialists within 
our own communities who are available 
to us for advice as to specific use of 
these various ways of building financial 
security. 


It is important for us to seek the 
suggestions and the specific advice of 
these specialists, but remember you 
yourself must make the decision. It 
cannot be turned over to anyone else. 
You are in charge. You must decide 
and your decision as to how you com- 
bine the use of these various channels 
will be based upon intelligent under- 
standing of what each offers. 
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You can tella 


blindfolded 


A Verifax Copy has that “‘letter- 
head feel’’—is not tissue-thin 
or glossy. It’s dry . . . ready to 
use, file, or mail as soon as it’s 
made. And it’s as lasting as 
any typed record. 


You get these more usable copies fast 
as you need them with a Kodak 
Verifax Copier. 5 copies of anything in 
7 minute for just 2¥2¢ each! And what’s 
mighty important in business, too, 
these copies are complete and accu- 
rate. Signatures, notations made 
with any pen, pencil, crayon— 
even those purple duplicator copies 
—are a snap to copy. 





As for versatility, no other copier 
comes close to matching a Verifax 
Copier: You can make copies on 


oneceseene as ce Sie Cea. «64a cance 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your new booklet, 


‘Versatile Time-Saver for Busy Offices.” 


bed = 
nae 


Position. 


Verifax Copy 


i 
’ 


Bay 





Verifax Copier, Letter Size, costs only $240. Other models $148 to $395. 


both sides of a sheet, on card stock, 
on printed office forms, on trans- 
lucent ‘‘masters” for use in white- 
print machines. You can even make 
an offset master in 1 minute for less 
than 20¢ with a simple adapter. 


Free booklet describes 107 uses in 
thousands of offices—shows how 
savings in typing and dictation alone 
can pay for your Verifax Copier the 
first month. Mail coupon or call 
Verifax dealer, listed in “yellow 
pages’’ under Photocopying or 
Duplicating Machines. 


Prices quoted subject to change without notice 





[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... 
MISSES NOTHING 









Company. 
Street 


City. State 




















Wi The question, “Are you wasting Fri- 
day?” refers to the use you are making 
of that indispensable Girl-Friday, your 
secretary. Many top-notch secretaries are 
not being given a chance to do all they 
could to help their employers improve 
the quality of business letters. 


The Cost of Business Letters 

Poor business letters and unnecessary 
business letters add to the expense of 
letter production. The cost of a business 
letter is seldom realized because it is 
more difficult to calculate than the cost 
of steel or lumber. Since average busi- 
ness letters cost from $1 to $2 or more, 
depending on salaries and office over- 
head, they are too expensive to ignore. 

No businessman can afford waste; its 
elimination is imperative for the op- 
erator of a small enterprise. Help in 
avoiding letter production waste may 
be closer than you realize—in the per- 
son of your secretary. 





Secretarial training has been improved 
over the years. It now frequently in- 
cludes courses in business writing. Most 
recent secretarial graduates have had 
some training of this kind that they 
should be using. They will take pride 
in helping make your letters as good 
as the textbook models. 


It Is Your Lead 

Some employers complain that their 
secretaries do not catch and correct all 
the errors in out-going letters. It is not 
unusual for a dictator to forget about 
grammatical construction while concen- 
trating on ideas. Well-trained secretaries 
do call attention to such slips and cor- 
rect them when given authority to do 
so. However, if your secretary has had 
an employer who has rebuffed her ef- 
forts to be helpful at some time in the 
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past, she may no longer attempt to do 
this part of -her job. 


A secretary who does not offer assist- 
ance in eliminating stereotypes, in revis- 
ing awkward constructions, in rearrang- 
ing misplaced words and the like, may 
be hesitating because of previous ex- 
perience with an employer who did not 
realize the value of her aid—not be- 
cause of her inability to make improve- 
ments. But no matter what the past ex- 
periences of your secretary have been, 
she will respond enthusiastically when 
you encourage her to make her maxi- 
mum contribution to the quality of 
your business letters. 


The team spirit that develops when 
every employee is stimulated to con- 
tribute his best efforts can make a small 
business the envy of larger competitors. 
It is much more difficult to develop 
team spirit among a thousand employees 


by dr. homer I. cox 


school of commerce, department of 


business writing, northwestern university 


ters with those on envelopes. If 
the inside address is incomplete, 
complete it before disposing of 
the envelope. Attach incoming 
envelopes to letters if there is 
reason to retain them. Proof sup- 
plied by a postmark may be val- 
uable in a dispute about such 
things as the expiration of a dis- 
count date. 


. Secure from the files any informa- 


tion which will be needed by the 
dictator before he can answer the 
letter. 


. Check all figures in letters re- 


ceived. Attach a memo to any 
letter which contains an error in 
arithmetic. 


. Indicate, as the employer dictates, 


any constructions which seem to 
be incorrect, wordy, or awkward 
by underlining, or encircling the 
shorthand outlines involved. At 


written for national small business men’s association 


are you wasting Friday? 


number two in a series 


than among twenty-five. When your sec- 
retary is given a part in improving your 
business letters, she will feel that she is 
really making a worthwhile contribution 
as part of the team. She will take a re- 
newed interest in her job as all work 
together toward something of which all 
can be proud. 
Recipe for the Routine 

Some of the things which you can 
reasonably expect your secretary to do 
to help you with your letter production 
problems are listed below: 

1. Open and read all mail except 
that which is marked confidential 
or personal. 

2. Check carefully to see if all en- 
closures mentioned were received. 
Make a notation on the letter if 
an enclosure is missing. 

3. Compare return addresses on let- 


the conclusion of the dictation 
period, check a handbook to be 
sure about the need for correc- 
tion. 

Caution: Some secretaries may 
tend to be over precise in their 
attention to certain rules of cor- 
rectness. The idea that an effec- 
tive sentence can never end with 
a preposition or contain a split 
infinitive is a misconception. 
Grammatical errors which really 
interfere with the clarity of the 
message, and genuinely awkward 
constructions should be corrected. 
A correction which serves only to 
make a sentence conform to a 
textbook rule, however, should 
not be made. 


. Proofread carefully while the out- 


going letter is in the typewriter. 
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Make any corrections needed be- 
fore the letter is removed from 
the machine. 

8. Secure all enclosures mentioned 
in outgoing letters and present 
them with the letters when they 
are ready for the dictator's sig- 
nature. 

9. Call to your attention especially 
well-written letters or passages 
from letters in the incoming mail. 

10. Collect a folder of clippings 
about better writing techniques 
from magazines and the like. 
Make the folder available to all 
those in your organization who 
are concerned with the produc- 
tion of business letters. 


If You Fare Well 
Some secretaries have the responsi- 


bility for even more of the letter pro- 
duction function than is indicated in 
the preceding section. If your Girl- 
Friday is already performing many of 





etters issuing or replying to in- 
vitations 

5. Inquiries and answers to inquiries 

6. Orders and cancellations of orders 

7. Follow-up letters 

Your secretary may be able to take 
over some of your letter writting load 
by composing some of these types of 
letters for you. When you are satisfied 
that she is capable of doing this, she 
may do it in either of two ways. 

She may write as if she were you. If 
she does this, you may sign the letters 
as if you had dictated them; or you may 
authorize her to sign your name and 
place her initials immediately below and 
close to your name. If the person to 
whom the letter will go would not recog- 
nize your handwriting, she may be au- 
thorized to sign your name without her 
initials. The letters which are signed by 
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you or by her with your name, should 
be written in a clear, simple, straight- 
forward manner. She may not be able 
to imitate the friendly informal tone 
you use when you dictate, but a sincere 
businesslike tone is always suitable for 
letters you delegate to your secretary. 

In some of the letters she writes for 
you, she can indicate at the outset that 
she is writing for you. Letters that she 
writes for you while you are away are 
of this type. They begin something like 
this: “Mr. Fisher has asked me to send 
the schedule you asked for.” Letters of 
this type your secretary signs with her 
own name followed by “Secretary to Mr. 
Employer.” 

Of course, you do see that your sec- 
retary or some other member of your 
organization has the responsibility for 
answering or forwarding your mail dur- 
ing your absence. It is a common prac- 
tice in business offices to have a secre- 
tary acknowledge the arrival of all im- 





are equally well aware of the size of the 
task. With the help of your secretary, 
however, you can realize many tangible 
benefits from a long-range correspond- 
ence improvement program. 

Not only does modernizing business 
correspondence cut costs, but it also 
builds the prestige of small business 
and of the proprietors of small business 
organizations. A well-written business 
letter from a small organization says that 
the writer is as up-to-date as Mr. Big of 
Big, Bigger and Biggest. It dispels the 
notion—erroneously held by some—that 
bigness and efficiency go together. Some 
small operations are far more efficient 
than some large ones, and there is no 
better way to make this fact known than 
to demonstrate it in every business let- 
ter mailed. 









If you think 
modern electric 


typewriters 
are an 
improvement, 
you should try 
the one modern 
carbon paper 
made for them 


0 


a * 


Suc 


Carbon Paper 
































*T.M. reg..U.S. Pat. Off. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, N.Y. 











pm probably know that the content of 

this page is often dictated by the ques- 

tions you ask. So it is this month. 
Why Shorthand? 

Why, you ask, is transcription from 
shorthand notes included in the CPS 
examination? Why isn’t transcription of 
machine-recorded dictation used in- 
stead? Contrary to popular belief, short- 
hand is not rapidly disappearing as an 
office tool. Secretaries who write short- 
hand well and transcribe their notes 
rapidly and accurately are very much in 
demand. The “help wanted” advertise- 
ments attest to this. 

At the beginning level, girls who 
can write shorthand are often given 
preference over those who can transcribe 
recorded dictation even though, initially, 
the beginner may be placed in a pool 
in which transcription is from machine- 
recorded dictation. They are considered 
better promotional material. Routine 
dictation may be machine recorded, 
while confidential material is dictated 
to the secretary. Ironically, the higher 
the woman is on the stenographic-sec- 
retarial scale, the more she needs the 
skill that she learned in school and has 
had very little opportunity to use in her 
climb upward. Refresher courses may 
be needed. 

What Proportion Use Shorthand? 

Some indication of the extent of the 
use of shorthand may be seen from a 
study made in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1956.* Data from seventy-nine business 
firms, ranging from very small (one 
office employee) to quite large (2,108 
office employees), cutting across all 


*Joe R. Lower, “The Status of Shorthand and 
other Dictating Devices Used in a Representative 
Number of Business Firms in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1956,’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, the Ohio 
State University, 1957. 
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Certified Professional 


kinds of businesses, showed that nearly 
seventy percent of the workers who 
transcribed dictation were using short- 
hand part or all of the time. In twenty- 
one firms, shorthand was used to the 
exclusion of other methods of recording 
dictation; in eight firms, voice-record- 
ing machines were used exclusively; and 
in the others, various combinations were 
used. 
Increased Use of Machines 

The number of voice-recording ma- 
chines in use is increasing, but the per- 
centage of transcribers using them 
remains about the same. Forty of the 
seventy-nine firms surveyed had par- 
ticipated in a similar study made in 
1946. During this ten-year period, the 
percentage of firms in which voice- 
recording machines were used had in- 
creased from 36.8 to 58.2; but the per- 
centage of transcribers using the ma- 
chine had decreased ever so slightly 
from 27.0 to 26.3. Surprisingly, the 
percentage of people using shorthand 
in these forty firms had also decreased 
a little, from 71.3 to 69.5. The differ- 
ence was made up by a slight increase 
in the percentage using shorthand ma- 
chines (up from 0.6 to 3.3. percent) 
and by slight variations up and down in 
percentages taking dictation at the type- 
writer and “transcribing” from rough 
draft. 

Higher Percentage 
Of Transcription Workers 

During the ten-year period between 
the two studies, there had been an in- 
crease of 62.9 percent in the number of 
office workers in the forty firms, but 
transcription workers had increased 
105.6 percent. In 1946, 12.7 percent 
of the office workers were engaged in 
transcription; in 1956, 16.1 percent. 


Secretary 





Dean Inez Ray Wells 


Promotional Opportunities 
When asked whether knowledge of 


shorthand improves promotional oppor- 
tunities for office workers, almost half 
of the firms said “yes” (for women but 
not for men), a fourth said “no,” and 
the others did not comment. The study 
showed that salarywise shorthand writ- 
ers were at the top of the scale for 
transcription workers. 
Evidence, Not Proof 

One small study in one locality can- 
not, of course, be considered proof that 
a condition is universal. However, 
Columbus is sometimes considered a 
“typical” city (about 500,000 population 
in the metropolitan area) and does have 
a cross-section of types of businesses 
and industries. 

I realize that top-level secretaries 
sometimes use shorthand very little; but 
the skill is there when it is needed. One 
might inquire, too, whether or not some 
top-level secretaries might really be 
considered administrative assistants 
rather than secretaries. 

Your comments and evidence of con- 
ditions in your own community will 
be welcome. It is the wish of the Insti- 
tute to make the CPS examination truly 
representative of the duties of the sec- 
retary. We believe that shorthand is a 
necessary tool. 

® e e 
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by ann me guire 
the pacific 
telephone and 
telegram company 
from westchester 
chapter bulletin, 
westchester, 
california 
(southwestern 
district) 


how to 
“look your best” 
by telephone 





Ve voice is you. Your pleasant smile and good appear- 
ance can’t be seen, but your telephone speech, your tele- 
phone habits form a picture of you and your company in 
the mind of the person at the other end of the line. That 
picture should be one of helpfulness, courtesy and effi- 
ciency. Your voice alone must paint that picture. An 
artificial personality is just as bad on the telephone as 
anywhere else. Be natural—a normal tone of voice is 
best. Relax and breathe naturally with your chest up and 
shoulders relaxed. Speak directly into the mouthpiece 
which should be held about one inch from the lips, and 
your words will come in more clearly to the other person. 

1. Answer your telephone promptly. Seconds seem like 

minutes to the calling party. 

Don’t keep the caller in the dark. Give the name of 
your firm or department, if appropriate, and your 
name. Never answer with “guess he is around here 
someplace” or “I saw him a moment ago” or “he must 
be here, his hat is here.” Simply answer by saying, 
“Mr. Smith is not here for the moment. Is there 
a message?” Never hesitate to ask for the spelling 
of a name if you are in doubt. 

3. Give reports on delayed calls. Return to a delayed 
line within one minute if leaving the phone to 
check records or files. If checking with someone 
close by and you do not have a hold button, be sure 
you cover the mouthpiece with the full palm of 
your hand. The fact that it might be covered does 
not prevent something from going over the tele- 
phone, especially if held close to the body. People 
do not mind waiting if they know you are doing 
something about their call and above all, do not go 
back to a delayed line and say to the person waiting 
“now what was it you wanted?” Have paper and 
pencil at hand. It’s easier to make notes and surer 
than trying to remember. 

4. Use courtesy phrases and courtesy words such as 
“thank you for calling” or “thank you for waiting,” 
“we are most happy to serve you” or “it was nice to 
hear from you.” Remember courtesy is definitely 
contagious. 

5. Call people by their names. They like it. 

6. Close the telephone door courteously. Say “goodbye” 
pleasantly, hang up the receiver gently. Never bang 
it on the instrument. 

AND DON’T FORGET THAT “THANK YOU”! 

REMEMBER—Put that SMILE in your voice and you 

will have no telephone troubles. 


N 
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OH. TO BE BACK 
AT MY 
TYPEWRITER! 





Yes, and think of all the pleasurable mo- 
ments that she’s missing by not using the 
best in typewriter papers—SPHINX .. . 


A PAPER FOR EVERY 
OFFICE USE! 








SAXON’ PAPER CORPORATION 


NEW YORK Ny 





240 WESTwl8th STREET 


Memo from the Editor: 


To show our appreciation to contributors of articles and 
other material for publication in The Secretary, since Sep- 
tember, 1957 we have established the policy of sending a 
complimentary copy of The Secretary to authors and con- 
tributors in a particular issue. When the addresses of such 
persons are unknown extra copies are sent to the respective 
district reporter asking her to forward a copy to a particu- 


lar author or contributor. 


Many members and chapters have requested specific 
issues for such purposes and although extra copies of any 
issue are available upon request we do want you to be 
aware of our policy with respect to our authors and 


contributors. 


Shirley Englund 
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tips 

for 
training 
secretaries 


by mildred lux 

mount rushmore chapter 
rapid city, south dakota 
northwestern district 


ye young people are smarter, more 
poised, and better adjusted, or are they? 
I like young people, I enjoy working 
with them, and I enjoy training them. 
There is something refreshing in the 
boldness with which youth attacks a 
problem. I like the way they respond, 
and it is my belief that if a person 
wants to learn, you can teach him any- 
thing. 

Willingness to try is an ingredient 
I believe is one of the highest on my list. 
But to the student, the classroom and 
the business world are miles apart. If 
only we could impress on children’s 
minds that some day they would wish 
with all their hearts that they had 
listened more carefully, and graduated 
with better grades. In the business world 
an “A” student produces A quality work, 
the “B” student B quality, and right 
down the line. There are exceptions, of 
course, but it follows this pattern rather 
closely. We in the business world have 
one advantage over schoolteachers, we 
still get to “fire” the ones who do not 
fit into our organization. 

All of us expect to train the student, 
but some place in the student’s world 
they have lost one of the most important 
ingredients of success, “Good Man- 
ners.” There are no words in the Eng- 
lish language that can accomplish as 
much as “Please” and “Thank You.” 
The manners of some of our young 
people today are deplorable. When you 
begin the training of a young person 
for a new position you remind them to 
knock on the executive’s door before 
they enter, to end telephone conversa- 
tions with “Thank you for calling,” and 
to be polite to customers. I would say 
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them, they should remain very feminine, 
and they should have the ability to be 
understanding and sympathetic. Never 
underestimate the intuition of a woman. 

I do not believe it should be the 
responsibility of the high school to train 
students in the operation of complex 
machines. If the student is an average 
typist, it should be the responsibility of 
industry to train operators for these 
machines. I am not one of the pessimists 
who believes machines will replace 
secretaries. I think machines will let 
secretaries do a better job, produce a 
greater quantity of work, and a better 
quality of work. I personally cannot 
say enough good for these new wonder- 
ful machines, because they make our 
business lives so much easier and so 
much more interesting. 

Commercial students come from high 
school rather well equipped with the 
technical knowledge required to do a 
job well. I think commercial teachers 
deserve a vote of thanks for the fine 
training they give the students. 

I believe shorthand is needed. I like 
dictaphones, too, and they have proved 
invaluable in a business office, as they 
conserve much time for both the execu- 
tive and the secretary. My boss finds a 
girl who is capable of taking shorthand 
at eighty words per minute satisfactory. 
I do too, because in a relatively short 
time she is capable of doing much bet- 
ter, once she has mastered the termi- 
nology. Without shorthand how could 
our bosses become so involved in civic 
affairs? You know the old saying, “Get 
a busy man to do it and he will have his 
secretary finish it.” With a little pa- 
tience and training the student’s filing 
seems adequate. 

Truly, most office workers lose their 
jobs because of their personalities in- 
stead of their lack of skills. It behooves 
a student to learn to be well-groomed, 
clean and neat. An employer expects 
the trainee to try during the normal 
training periods, but the attributes of 
cheerfulness, dependability, politeness 
and stability, along with meeting new 
challenges can make a job a thrilling, 
growing thing which reaches into inter- 
esting new worlds every day. 

e ee 
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rating 
chart 
to 
select 


(great lakes district) 


*“*boss of the year”’ 


MI Delegates at the Great Lakes District 
Conference, Springfield, Illinois were 
so enthusiastic about Champaign-Ur- 
bana (Illinois) Chapter’s method of 
selecting the Boss of the Year, they 
thought they should pass the informa- 
tion on to other chapters. 


Comments led them to believe that 
most chapters put the names of all bosses 
in a hat and just draw. Whoever is 


name of boss........... ; 


name Of secretary... 


boss rating chart: 


lucky becomes Boss of the Year, which 
doesn’t seem a very fair or dignified 
manner for such an honor to be 
conferred. 

At first glance at the following chart, 
you will probably think, as we did, that 
you will put the maximum points in 
each column. However, on second read- 
ing you will see this rating chart requires 
some honest soul searching by the 
secretary. 









6 ~~ 7 
FINE? 
ACCO cies: cee 


THIS BOX ompty 


Boy! The things that can happen in 
an office to make you swear!—Lost letters, 
mis-filed reports, mis-laid sheets, a file folder 
that spills its contents, papers blown about 
by drafts, knocked off desks, mis-handled or 
destroyed. 

Why pay penalties for such misfor- 
tunes? Do away with them! Start Accobind- 
ing! That’s the binding-filing-safe-keeping 
system that keeps all related papers together 
as long as you want them. 

Accobind Folders and Accopress 
Binders are available in sizes to fit all your 
filing needs — and they last for years. Ask 
your stationer to tell you more! 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 


OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Wi The lead pencil, your constant com- 
panion in school and secretarial work, 
is probably the most widely used and 
yet the least appreciated item of every- 
day use in modern times. 

Try if you will, to think of any hu- 
man activity—from the designing of a 
Paris-inspired frock to the design of 
a space satellite—that did not get its 
start when somebody somewhere poised 
pencil over paper. 

Yet, very few people who have used 
pencils, have ever given any thought to 
how this wonderful writing instrument 
is made and the long, hard pull it ex- 
perienced in history, before it became 
the favorite writing tool of millions. 

First, to correct a very common no- 
tion: the lead pencil is not made with 
lead, but a mixture of graphite, clay and 
other ingredients from far off countries 
whose names have the tang and ro- 
mance of travel posters. Madagascar 
and Ceylon supply the graphite. Brazil 
supplies wax, and flint stones and peb- 
bles used in grinding the “lead,” come 
from the beaches of Belgium and France. 
Our own California provides incense 
cedar for the wood casing. Add Euro- 
pean clay, Straits Settlement rubber and 
South African gold leaf, used to imprint 
the manufacturer’s name, and presto— 
the lead pencil! 

But not without, of course, 125 inter- 
mediate steps, and the six months it 
takes to make a lead pencil, from tree 
to finished product. The graphite and 
clay, for instance, are first pulverized, 
washed and purified, which produces a 
mixture so fine, it may be compared 
to a woman’s face powder. 

After adding water and chemicals, the 
ingredients are milled in huge tum- 
blers, the water ultimately evaporates, 
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= pencil points 


and the mixture is forced by tremendous 
pressure through a diamond die. It 
emerges as a soft spaghetti-like coil. 


The coils are cut into uniform lengths, 
laid side by side and air dried, after 
which they are cut into seven-inch strips. 
The strips are then placed in huge 
stone crucibles and fired in heating 
ovens at 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. Fin- 
ally, when hardened, they are ready for 
their woodcasing and bath of high gloss 
lacquer which give them their shiny, 
fresh look, much like a secretary on a 
Saturday night date. 


Just as intriguing as the story of 
what it takes to make a lead pencil, is 
the record of the role pencils have 
played in history. Perhaps the fact that 
you are now perched on a chair in 
someone’s office in a place called Amer- 
ica, was due to Christopher Columbus’ 
having persuaded Queen Isabella to fi- 
nance his expedition in 1492, by prov- 





Printed matter on seed packets is some- 
times obliterated by spring rains, leaving a 
gardener in doubt as to which plants are 
which. But garden stakes or packets marked 
with a moisture-resistant pencil will not be 
affected by the weather. 





ing from notes and drawings made with 
pencil that the earth was round. At least, 
so the story goes, and it is definitely 
known that Champlain, the French 
explorer, made many pencil sketches of 
the American continent which proved 
invaluable to other navigators. 


When Abraham Lincoln was a lad 
he had no pencil—had to write with 
charcoal on a shovel—but years later 
he wrote the first draft of his immortal 
Gettysburg. address in pencil, as did 
Francis Scott Key, in writing our na- 
tional anthem. 


Although pencils were around cen- 
turies ago, they reached little popularity 
until the latter 1800’s. Joseph Dixon, 
an ingenious Yankee inventor experi- 
menting with graphite, made some pen- 
cils for early Nineteenth Century Amer- 
ica, but give up the venture because he 
saw no market for them. 


And ever since pencils were mass- 
produced, they have had to stand up 
against the inroads of competitive writ- 
ing instruments. Whenever one of these 
has appeared on the horizon, it is al- 
ways said that the new device threatens 
the lead pencil with extinction. Yet, 
despite the fact that fountain pens, ball 
point pens and various mechanical in- 
struments have made a place for them- 
selves, the lead pencil continues to thrive 
and is used for ninety per cent of all 
writing jobs. 





Unmarked freezer packages can be a head- 
ache, but a simple way to recognize the roast 
from the leg of lamb, the peas from the 
berries is to use this special-type marking 
pencil found at your stationer’s which writes 
on any wet frosted surface. 
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You may only be aware of the yel- 
low-coated pencil used for so many jobs 
in the office or at home and a few other 
types common to many occupations. 
But you will be amazed to learn that 
there are now more than 350 different 
kinds of pencils, some of them having 
the strangest uses, and others whose 
practicality are a great boon to the har- 
ried housewife, the home gardener and 
many other members of our society. 


If you are a housewife, vou have prob- 
ably wished, while getting up jars of 
preserves, that you would not have to 
spend time gluing on identification 
labels. Your prayers have been answered. 
A pencil that can be bought at any sta- 
tioner’s writes on glass, and all you need 
do is write the flavor on the jar itself. 


If you putter around the garden, you 
will be happy to know there is a pencil 
that spares you the headache of trying 
to identify vegetable and flower beds 
with a seed packet that gets faded by 
rain and sun. You simply attach a tag 
marked with this pencil to the garden 
stake or write on the seed packet itself. 
It writes a line that is able to withstand 
a terrific lashing by the elements. 


The same pencil is a dandy for mak- 
ing certain household chores easier. It 
can be used for identifying freezer 
packages (so you will recognize the 
roast from the leg of lamb), window 
screens (now which window is this one 





That nasty scratch on your favorite arm- 
chair or credenza can be magically “erased” 
with a colored lead pencil. With the seventy- 
two colors now available, you are bound to 
find the right one to match any of the popu- 
lar woods or finishes. 
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from?), and rainwear worn by small 
fry. It helps avoid the school cloakroom 
squabble on a rainy day when two 
youngsters claim the same pair of ga- 
loshes. 


Other pencils can be had to write on 
cellophane, plastics, metals, and movie 
film. Surgeons use a special pencil for 
outlining operation areas on the human 
anatomy; textile mills use one for writ- 
ing on cloth; and packing plants use 
one that writes on sides of beef. There 
is even a pencil so tough that it can 
write on stone and one that can mark 
up fiery hot ingots at the nation’s steel 
mills! 


You can have fun with pencils, too. 
The colored lead pencil has now blos- 
somed into seventy-two delightful 
shades, many of which have soluble 
leads used for the new hobby of “pencil 
painting.” With these soluble leads you 
can do water colors with better hand 
control than the conventional paint and 
brush technique, and surprise your fam- 
ily some night with a masterpiece. 


You've probably used the number 
two pencil—a long time office favorite 
—hundreds of times. The number on a 
pencil indicates the hardness or softness 
of the lead, and modern pencils come 
in nineteen degrees of hardness and 
density. Newspapermen who write 
quickly and need broad, thick strokes 





~ ¥ — 
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A pencil that writes on glass eliminates 
the old-fashioned bothersome method of 
labeling jars or preserves. This same pencil 
could be used on any slick surface where a 
label might formerly have been used to indi- 
cate its contents. 


use a very soft lead, while sales clerks 
who must make three or four carbon 
copies of sales slips, use a harder, thin- 
ner lead. 


This year, according to the Lead Pen- 
cil Manufacturers Association, Ameri- 
cans will buy more than a billion pen- 
cils with which to scribble everything 
from shorthand notes to scientific data. 
The association is sponsoring the first 
observance of Pencil Week, beginning 
February 24, using as a slogan, “Pencils 
Do More Jobs Better.” 





Rainwear worn by small fry can easily be 
lost or cause a cloakroom squabble in school, 
unless properly identified. A moisture-resist- 
ant pencil writes identification that won't 
fade, smudge or rub off because of bad 
weather. 





Window screens marked with a moisture- 
resistant pencil available at any stationers’, 
takes guesswork out of installation the follow- 
ing spring. Identification remains through 
wintertime storage, and can be removed or 


changed if need be. 
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(great lakes district) 


(right) Presentation of Spelling Proficiency Awards was a 
highlight of the October meeting of the London Centennial 
Chapter (Ontario). Announcement of the award stipulated 
that it would be presented to a female student graduating from 
a secretarial or stenographic course in each of the schools in 
Greater London conducting such a course, and should take 
into account the year’s work and successful completion of the 
NOMA spelling tests. The purpose of the award was that The 
National Secretaries Association should go on record as being 
aware of the need for improved spelling ability among secre- 
taries and to provide an incentive toward this end. Four London 
schools qualified for the award and four separate prizes were 
given. Here Arlene Rehder and Meriel Blancharard receive 
awards from Eileen Disher, Education Committee Chairman. 
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(southwestern district) 

(left) Once upon a time in Pasadena, California there 
was a princess and she became a queen—queen of the 1958 
Tournament of Roses. Gertrude “Trudy” Eleanor Wood, 
a sixteen year old, with sparkling hazel eyes, was named 
queen of the sixty-ninth annual Tournament of Roses held 


in Pasadena New Year's Day. 

The dream of all the girls in Pasadena is to one day be 
Rose Queen and this year 1,800 coeds competed in a con- 
test that requires that the girls be single, partake in gym 
class, and enrolled at Pasadena Junior College. The girls 
are given a walk-through each day as well as tests by the 
judges to determine how their voice carries, tone, and stage 
presentation. They also are judged on poise, grades in col- 
lege, and personality. The judges eliminate all but seven 
of the girls, after which they select the queen. The choice 
of the queen is announced at a luncheon held early in 
December and this year Trudy is the youngest queen to 
reign in the history of the tournament. 

Queen Gertrude lives in Pasadena, where she was born, 
and is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Wood. Trudy 
is a freshman at Pasadena City College. 

In 1957 Trudy won the first scholarship awarded by 
Pasadena Chapter (California). She is an honor student 
with a straight “A” average and was a secretarial major at 
Pasadena High School. She won the scholarship over four- 
teen other applicants. Trudy plans to attend Pasadena City 
College for two years and then conclude her studies in 
Business Administration at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 





An expert in sewing, Trudy makes almost all of her own. 


clothing and some of her mother’s attire. Her father adds 
that she is also a champion maker of biscuits and other 
pastries. Queen Gertrude also plays the piano “for her 
own amusement” and is an avid hi-fi fan. 

Trudy is an “outdoor girl” and enjoys the frequent trips 
her family takes to the mountains and seashore. 


She is very proud of her recent membership in Gamma 
Iota Chi Sorority. She attends Pasadena Presbyterian Church 
and is a former member of Job’s Daughters. 





(northwestern district) 

(above) Oregon Trail Chapter (Portland, 
Oregon), held a seminar for secretaries at Port- 
land State College at which this panel was heard. 
Left to right, they are: Oliver Burglund, Depart- 
ment Manager, Van Waters & Rogers, Inc.; 
Mrs. Eva C. Meyer, Secretary-Treasurer, Fred 
Meyer, Inc.; Mrs. Lois E. Cecil, Supervisor of 
Clerical Placement, Oregon State Employment 
Service; Mrs. Margaret M. Sharp, Admissions 
Counselor, Lewis and Clark College; John D. 
Gray, president, Omark Industries, Inc. 


(norihwestern district) 

(left) Mrs. Doris Robbins, of KTWO-TV’s 
“Date with Doris” program, interviews Teton 
Chapter (Casper, Wyoming), President Mrs. 
Charlotte House and Immediate-Past-President 
Mrs. Lee Horton, to learn of the aims and pur- 
poses of NSA, and the chapter scholarship award. 

















ME To see ourselves as others see us is 
not so easy. The great philosopher, 
Santayana, once said, “Nothing requires 
a rarer intellectual heroism than willing- 
ness to see one’s own equation written 
out.” Often we see only what we want 
to see; we hear only what we want to 
hear; we speak only what we want to be 
heard. 

The average individual delights to 
sit in judgment of the other fellow. It 
takes courage to turn the spotlight on 
oneself. 

Can YOU do it? If you can—and I 
hope you can—it follows that you can 
be realistic and pinpoint facts about 
yourself with accuracy. 

Why is it that two women with rela- 
tively the same education, training, back- 
ground and environment who choose 
the same business or profession may 
meet with widely varying degrees of 
success or failure? The reason is simple. 
It lies in the difference in personality— 
in the ability of the successful one to 
project herself completely into what she 
is doing and the failure of the other to 
do so or even be interested in trying 
to do so. It takes effort. But it is 
profitable. 

What is this mysterious alchemy re- 
ferred to vaguely as “personality?” The 
basic definition accepted by psycholo- 
gists and stated by Allport is: “Person- 
ality is the dynamic organization within 
the individual of those psychological 
systems that determine his unique ad- 
justments to his environment.” Or as 
Allport expresses it more simply, “Per- 
sonality is what a man really is.” 


Although personality is believed by 
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| take 
a good look 
at yourself 


by cylvia a. sorkin, ph.d. 


reprinted from 

independent woman, 

magazine of the national 
federation of business and 
professional women’s clubs, inc. 


some to be immutable, its pleasantness 
or unpleasantness can be modified by 
you. This part of personality is acquired, 
not inherited. 

Here are a few simple suggestions for 
acquiring this highly desirable quality 
expressed in terms of a Personality Daily 
Dozen. Try giving yourself a daily 
workout with them and see what they 
do to upgrade your personality. 


1—TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS... 
Be Tactful 


Tact is remembering another person’s 
birthday but forgetting which one it is. 
Tact is the ability to do and say the 
right thing at the right time in the 
right way. Tact is often the cause of 
success, and lack of it, a shortcut to 
failure. 

Some people believe in law and order, 
if they can lay down the law and give 
the order. Wielding a club and doing 
it noisily if not too well, is an excellent 
illustration of lack of tact. 

It is regrettable that all too frequently 
the folks who need apply this principle 
the most in their businesses, cover up 
the lack of it by stating simply that they 
are not given to idle flattery; they are 
“frank” and honest with people. Insults 
and hurt feelings on the part of women 
workers, particularly, are often the re- 
sult of this type of thinking. There are 
some who feel they will be considered 
“soft” if they phrase their remarks with 
consideration and kindness. If they only 
knew that their office output would in- 
crease to their own advantage with 
thoughtfulness and considerate direction. 
Prefacing a request with a “please” or 
responding with a “sir” or “ma'am” 


does not detract a particle from your 
qualities of forcefulness and dignity. 


Be Honest and Sincere 


This means, being honest with your- 
self. No better advice was ever given 
on this point than that which Polonius 
gives to his son in the first act of Shake- 


speare’s “Hamlet.” Remember it: 


“This above all— 
to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow as the night the 
day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 


man. 


Be Cheerful 

Hide your cares and worries. No one 
wants to hear about them and further- 
more, no one cares. To a casual “How 
are you?”, no one expects a complete 
recitation of ills and aches and pains. 
You are expected to say “fine” even 
though you may not be long for this 
world. We all have our troubles, wor- 
ries, pains. We are not interested in 
dwelling on the other fellow’s. 

We often expend a great deal of en- 
ergy just worrying about things that 
never happen or about things about 
which nothing can be done. If we use 
that energy toward something construc- 
tive in the way of studying for a better 
job, thinking about improving our pres- 
ent one and the like, we might well 
be. much better off mentally and ulti- 
mately financially. 


Be Cooperative 

If you are part of a team, then do not 
be afraid of doing your part without 
primary consideration of what it may 
mean to you as an individual. Get in 
there and pitch! The reward will come 
in due course. 

Merely giving lip service to the idea 
of cooperating with superiors, associates 
and subordinates is not enough. Doing 
an extra chore without making an issue 
of it, doing something willingly and 
without having to be coaxed into it, 
volunteering for a bit of extra detail or 
assisting another overloaded department 
in peak periods are things which would 
allow you to point to your measure of 
cooperation with pride. 
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Be Friendly 

Winning friends is often the happy 
by-product of cooperation. Go at least 
half way to win the friendship and 
esteem of your associates. Avoid egotism 
and conceit, avoid negativism and preju- 
dice. These are qualities that sever 
friendships. Avoid sarcasm and snob- 
bishness. Avoid gossip and selfishness. 


Be Reasonable 

Keep an open mind and don’t be 
afraid to change it. The ability to think 
clearly and reasonably is one of the 
rarest commodities in the world. 

Do not expect the impossible of your 
subordinates with the mistaken thinking 
that by so doing you will get them to 
out-perform themselves. It is true that 
employees like to be kept busy; but if 
they feel that they will never be able 
to see Over a vast mountain of work, the 
feeling of futility can destroy efficient 
operation. 

In your efforts to be reasonable, try 
also to be flexible. Remember that you 
need not keep an idea simply because 
it has been with you a long time. In- 
vestigate. Think. Question. Perhaps 
you'll find a better way, a more efficient 
way or a less fatiguing method. 


Be Truthful 

The world’s greatest liar is “they say.” 
As Mark Twain once said, if you tell 
the truth every time. you will never 
have to remember anything. Try to 
avoid lies, remembering that there are 
three kinds of lies: lies, white lies and 
statistics! 

Be Dependable 

There is no single quality which has 
deeper effect than knowing an indi- 
vidual can be depended upon to carry 
out an assignment no matter what it 
may be. To know that a person will be 
at a given place, at a given hour or 
have sufficient cause to have acted dif- 
ferently is an assurance which builds 
firm trust in companies and in per- 
sonalities making up those companies. 


Be Prompt 
Keeping a person waiting needlessly 
can do more to ruin an otherwise good 
reputation than any other single attri- 
bute. A woman who gets to work on 
time in the morning and does not be- 
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lieve she is entitled to a distinguished 
service medal because of it, is the type 
of woman who will usually respect 
another's time. 


Be Polite and Courteous 

Politeness and courtesy have a highly 
important place in business. A well- 
timed “yes, sir” or “thank you” is al- 
ways in order. Be respectful and toler- 
ant of another’s viewpoint even though 
it may differ from yours. There may 
be something to it. 


2—DO MAKE OTHERS FEEL 
IMPORTANT 

You can achieve this goal by remem- 
bering a person’s name, and likes and 
dislikes, by asking advice, by propos- 
ing new ideas as if you were reminding 
people of something they already knew. 
Everyone likes to feel that his opinions 
are worth something. Do not be afraid 
to ask for them. But if you do, then 
do not make the mistake of failing to 
listen. 


3—CONTROL YOUR TEMPER 
Remember the words of Aristotle: 
“Anybody can become angry—that is 
easy; but to be angry with the right 
person and to the right degree and at 
the right time, and for the right pur- 
pose and in the right way—is not easy.” 


4—BE A GOOD CONVERSATION- 
ALIST 

Do not be afraid to talk, ask questions 
or otherwise participate in a discussion 
or conversation. But do mot monopolize 
a conversation. Remember that the other 
fellow wants to do his share of the 
talking. Interrupting a conversation, or 
anticipating what the other fellow is 
about to say by finishing his sentence 
for him, will not add to your impor- 
tance rating. 


5—BE AMBITIOUS 

The old saying that one gets out of 
a job only what one puts into it is truer 
today than it ever was. The ambitious 
person will not be content to sit and 
watch the days go by but will want to 
develop new ideas, more ideas, better 
ideas; to do more, not less, than nec- 
essary for a good job. 


6—HAVE THE RIGHT ATTITUDE 
Be able to accept criticism graciously. 


If it is painful for you to criticize your 
friends and associates you are all right, 
but if you take pleasure in doing it, 
ask yourself if you are really qualified 
to judge. Then remain silent. 
7—BE NEAT IN APPEARANCE 

Careful grooming, cleanliness and at- 
tention to personal detail have no sub- 
stitute as personality builders. 
8—BE SELF-CONFIDENT 

Act as if it were impossible to fail 
and you'll develop force you never knew 
you had. 
9—HAVE POISE 

Develop the attribute of never ap- 
pearing at a loss. If surprises come your 
way try to accept them with equanim- 
ity and carry on. Never let an unex- 
pected turn of events throw you off 
balance. It is a sign of immaturity and 
inexperience. Even though you may be 
at a loss for a moment, simply continue 
your actions in a calm, serene manner. 
Refuse to allow yourself to become 
flustered or ruffled. 
10—CULTIVATE A SENSE OF HUMOR 

Be able to laugh at yourself as easily 
as you do the other fellow. You grow 
up mentally the day you can laugh at 
yourself. “Imagination is given to peo- 
ple to compensate them for what they 
are not—and a sense of humor to com- 
pensate them for what they are!” 


11—BE NATURAL 

Avoid affected manners of speech; 
they can ruin your personality. Avoid 
nervous mannerisms; they can detract 
from everything else that is good about 
you. 
12—SMILE 

If you want a better job to turn up, 
keep the corners of your mouth that 
way. It takes fewer facial muscles to 
smile than it does to frown. Therefore 
it is easier on the muscles if you smile. 
Not only that but you look better too! 

Your personality traits can do much 
for you if you'll just relax and let them 
do it naturally and easily. 

You are what you are, that is true— 
but you can make yourself into a more 
likeable human being if you try. Every- 
one of us can. This is the one rule with- 
out exception. 

. td * 
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9 Mi Got an urge to go out and buy a 

old hat "aad new hat? Why not get two instead? 

. It will probably be easier to talk that 

better half (or a male member of the 

no. mew chapeau ° family) out of a beat-up felt hat rather 

than the money for a new hat. Amaz- 

photos & article courtesy stephens college —_;, gly enough, with two or three hours’ 

spare time, you can transform one be- 

draggled man’s hat into two glamorous 
creations. Cost? Five cents! 


Students in millinery courses at 
Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri, 
not only learn to create original hats, 
but also learn to remake old hats. 
Starting with Dad’s old hat, otherwise 
destined for fishing or gardening, Miss 
Ann Donan of Madisonville, Kentucky, 
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proves just how practical her millinery 
course is. 

Like to try it? All you need are 
scissors, a stiff brush, soap powder, 
pins, needle and thread, heavy uphol- 
stery cord and a hat block. But do not 
let that hat block be a stumbling block. 
The commercial variety will up the cost 
of your project, so try a wooden salad 
bowl for size. The Stephens millinery 
workshop keeps a set of wooden bowls 
in graduated sizes to use for blocks. 


If the bowl does not fit, make a hat 
block with cardboard and brown paper. 
Use fairly heavy but flexible cardboard 
(the kind the laundry puts in your 


rf 
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husband’s shirts, for example). Cut a 
four to six inch wide strip and fasten 
it firmly around your temples. Remove 
from head and fill in and build up with 
layers of heavy brown paper (grocery 
sacks will do). Apply in layers until 
band is filled and top of block is well 
rounded. Glue paper so it will stay in 
place and lacquer it when you get the 
size and shape you want. 


Now follow the same steps Ann uses 
in the pictures. Rip off all bands, brush 
the hat thoroughly, wash it well in 
soapy water, steam it over a kettle until 
it’s clean and the pile fluffs up, fit it 
smoothly over the block and trim it to 
the desired size. From here you can 





branch out in any direction. Just use 
your imagination and plan the shape 
that is most complimentary to you. 
This may give you some ideas for 
remaking some of your own old hats, 
too, so that even you won't recognize 
them. 


If you like a flower trim on your 
hats, as Ann does, the hat will cost a 
few cents more (Ann paid twenty-nine 
cents apiece for these two bunches). 
Otherwise just use the left over felt 
for trim. The cord for Ann’s hat cost 
five cents. Your husband can’t exactly 
argue when you get two hats for two 
and a half cents apiece, and think of 
the fun you'll have making them. 














Ml What are the factors which will de- 
termine whether or not one passes the 
CPS examination? 


They are two: (1) That one takes it, 
and (2) that one is able to display 
sufficient knowledge, skill and judgment 
on the examination. 


If one takes it, what are the factors 
which will determine one’s being able 
to make a satisfactory display? They are 
two: (1) That one does not get upset 
in taking the test, and (2) that one has 
the necessary knowledge, skill and judg- 
ment. 


What are the factors which will de- 
termine if one has the necessary know!l- 
edge, etc.? They are two: (1) That one 
has had the right experience and study, 
and (2) that one has been able to profit 
from these right experiences and study. 

Here let us stop the series of pairs in 
order to consider both points. Each of 
you has had a varied background of 
study and experience likely not matched 
by any other in the group. Each likely 
has strengths and weaknesses in com- 
parison with the examination for which 
you will be preparing. The purpose of 
this course of study is to clarify and 
solidify the strengths and to eliminate 
the weaknesses by providing opportun- 
ity and stimulation to review, evaluate 
and add to one’s experience. 


Since others have passed the examina- 
tion, we can assume that it is possible 
to obtain the appropriate knowledge, 
skill, and judgment. Thus, it would seem 
that the crucial factor is one’s ability to 
profit from study and experience. Also 
of major importance to those who 
“freeze up” on tests, is the ability to 
display knowledge on examinations, but 
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a lecture before 
oregon trail chapter 
portland, oregon 
(northwestern district) 


by frank b. strange, ph.d., 
staff psychologist 


that is not a problem to be dealt with 
here. 


Each of us has a certain innate learn- 
ing ability. One person’s ability may be 
sufficient to achieve a particular goal, 
whereas another person’s ability may 
not. It is up to the individual to syn- 
chronize her goals and ability. Accept- 
ing that it is the individual's right and 
responsibility to decide if her ability 
matches the present goal, let us pass on 
to ways of making maximum use of 
ability in obtaining knowledge to pass 
the examination. Let us pass on to a 
consideration of practical study aids. 


What is practical for one person may 
not be for another, and this is particu- 
larly true for a group such as the one 
present this evening. The very thoughts 
of study and examination are likely to 
bring forth tense and, perhaps, even 
angry reactions from individuals hear- 
ing these words. These reactions are 
part of what must be dealt with, and 
I urge each of you to assume the atti- 
tude—how can I apply what is being 
said to myself and to my unique situ- 
ation?—not to tell yourself—what he is 
saying is nice theory or might apply 


Plan now to attend convention in Min- 
neapolis, July 16-19 . . . you'll be glad 
you did. 


to others, but my situation is different. 
With those thoughts in mind, let us 
proceed. 


Taking notes. The core of the study 
before you consists of a series of lec- 
tures. Prepare for the lecture before at- 
tending. The lecturer's subject will be 


psychological services 
university of portland 


known to you. Try to anticipate his 
presentation by making a skeleton out- 
line of the subject before attending. This 
may mean the difference between a 
clear-cut comprehension of the lecture 
material and a hazy idea. If the lecturer 
has given some preparatory reading, it 
should be utilized. Preparation for lec- 
tures results in seeing the material as 
a whole and reacting to it as such, 
rather than merely writing down state- 
ments. This group particularly, with its 
training in accurate and complete re 
cording of the spoken word, should be 
attentive to the ideas which the lec- 
turer’s words are intended to convey, 
not just the words themselves. Beware 
of taking too voluminous notes. Strive 
to select, evaluate, and summarize. Notes 
should be evaluated while they are be- 
ing taken. Do not be a notebook slave, 
but let notes be your servants. 

Taking notes is an effective means of 
study. To take notes you must be in 
both the physical and mental attitude 
of attention during the lecture. Assume 
an active sense seeking attitude. To take 
notes effectively you must be able to 
select the main points. This is one of 
the most important elements of study. 
In taking notes you should express the 
points of the lecture in your own words, 
or at least a condensation of the lec- 
turer’s words, and this insures a better 
assimilation of the material into your 
own thinking. 

Notes should be taken in an organ- 
ized manner. Organized notes are usu- 
ally in the form of an outline. This 
helps make the meaning clear. In tak- 
ing outline notes, think of them as 
permanent records. When you plan to 
recopy all of your notes, you are likely 
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to take a passive part, thinking, “I'll 
get the words now and the ideas later.” 
Much time and many possibilities for 
learning are passed by in such a man- 
ner. Taking notes in shorthand may em- 
phasize technique rather than thought, 
as might subsequent typing of lecture 
notes. Furthermore, the actual notes 
taken in the lecture may serve to recall 
the visual image of the lecture room, 
the lecturer, and other stimuli that rein- 
force the impression secured from the 
notes. 


Plan to review notes often. Notes 
should contain meaningful statements. 
A good plan is to leave plenty of space 
between statements, indent for sub- 
topics, allow room for later underlining 
and supplementation after having talked 
with the lecturer and fellow students, 
or after checking the lecture material 
in texts. Review the notes as soon after 
the lecture as possible. Forgetting is a 
rapid process and occurs in greatest 
amounts immediately after learning. 
This can be counteracted by early mas- 
tery and frequent, subsequent reviews. 

Improving your reading efficiency. 
Have in mind something definite you 
are looking for, such as a point of in- 
formation, answers to questions, or solu- 
tions to problems. The poor reader never 
sees the point, because he is not looking 
for any particular thing. After reading 
a paragraph or page, close your eyes or 
the book and ask yourself what you have 
learned. If you cannot do this, read the 
section again, looking for something 
definite. Experiments have shown that 
this self-reaction method of study is one 
of the most effective that one can em- 
ploy. 

Make sure that you gradually master 
the basic vocabulary of a subject. Don’t 
skip technical terms; use a dictionary. 
No one can read efficiently in any field 
without knowing its vocabulary. 


Endeavor to increase your speed of 
reading. Almost anyone can greatly im- 
prove his speed of reading; in fact, 
many people can double their speed 
without any loss in accuracy. In reading, 
the eyes do not move slowly and un- 
interruptedly across the page, but, in- 
stead, more with a series of jerks and 
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pauses. Approximately ninety-four per 
cent of the reading time is consumed 
during these pauses. You should attempt 
to decrease the number and the length 
of these pauses. 

Articulation, or lip and throat move- 
ments, can greatly reduce the speed of 
reading. Silent reading is almost twice 
as rapid as oral reading. Oral reading 
further detracts from the meaning in 
that attention is given to speaking and 
perceiving the word itself. The words 
are not important in reading—the mean- 


creases the clearness of the situation to- 
watd which we are reacting and enables 
us to respond clearly. We always con- 
centrate on something—we do not 
merely concentrate. 

The first cue to produce concentra- 
tion is to see purpose in the material 
at hand. See its importance in relation 
to the goal you are seeking. The second 
aid to concentration is the active atti- 
tude. The best advice regarding initia- 
tion of the active attitude is to plunge 
into your work the moment you sit down 





dates to remember 


Canadian Division Meeting 
Time: April 25, 26, 27 
Place: Niagara Falls, Canada 


New Jersey Division Meeting 
Time: May 10 
Place: Elk’s Club, Hackensack, 
New Jersey 


New England Meeting 
Time: May 16, 17, 18 
Place: Eastland Hotel, Portland, 
Maine 


New York State Division Meeting 
Time: May 23, 24, 25 
Place: The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, New York 


Pennsylvania Division Meeting 
Time: June 6, 7, 8 
Place: Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Illinois Division Meeting 
Time: April 25, 26, 27 
Place: Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Indiana Division Meeting 
Time: April 11, 12, 13 
Place: Kokomo, Indiana 


Michigan Division Meeting 
Time: May 17, 18 
Place: Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, 
Michigan 


Ohio Division Meeting 
Time: May 23, 24, 25 
Place: Columbus, Ohio 


Wisconsin Division Meeting 
Time: May 2, 3, 4 
Place: Green Bay, Wisconsin 





ing is. This means, of course, that you 
adapt your rate of reading to the diffi- 
culty of the material. 

Good reading is rapid reading accel- 
erated by an extensive intake at each 
pause, few backward motions and ab- 
sence of vocalizations. Whole meanings 
ate grasped and fused rapidly before 
forgetting can occur. 

Increase your ability to concentrate. 
Concentration is not an entity or faculty 
in itself. It is not a power with which 
some are born and which others never 
gain. It is a way of behaving which in- 


to study. Do not wait for inspiration 
or for the proper mood to strike you. 
Another specific method of eliciting the 
active attitude is to read and study with 
the intent of reciting the material to 
someone else later. A search for implica- 
tion of the material at hand increases 
attention. Evaluation of the content of 
a book is another method of producing 
an active attitude. Outlining a lecture or 
reading assignment, summarizing orally 
or in writing the material studied and 
working against time are other examples 
of the active attitude. 
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The third precept in achieving con- 
centration is to eliminate distraction that 
is subject to your control, and set your- 
self to resist the remaining minor types 
of distractions. A fourth factor which 
increases concentration is interest or 
pleasant-feeling tone growing from an 
act. It is effective to expect interest and 
to assume at the outset that new sub- 
ject matter will hold interest. Realize 
that you make a subject interesting by 
responding to it fully. Much possible 
interest is nullified by approaching a 
topic with an unhappy, defeatist atti- 
tude. This will surely hold true for 
parts of the study course upon which 
you are now embarking. 


A fifth point is that concentration is 
aided by observing the proper length 
and distribution of study periods. Study 
periods of less than 15 minutes are not 
apt to be profitable with most material. 
Easy or varied work can be continued 
for from one to two hours with consid- 
erable efficiency, while condensed, dif- 
ficult or very unfamiliar material may 
best be studied in units of from 20 to 
30 minutes, with a minute or two then 
of rest or change. The break should 
come at a good stopping place, should 
be limited to not more than two min- 
utes, and should consist of some form 
of bodily exercise, such as walking to 
the window or stretching broadly. Don’t 
stop long enough to lose your study 
associations. All experiments on learn- 
ing have upheld the advantages of 
shorter practice periods over longer ones. 


Aids to learning and memory. The 
importance of good learning technique 
cannot be over-emphasized in a discus- 
sion of efficiency. We are learning prac- 
tically every minute of the day. Learn- 
ing and remembering the batting aver- 
ages of his favorite baseball players is 
not difficult for a twelve year old boy, 
nor are the names of movie actors and 
actresses difficult for his sister, yet 
either of these youngsters might say 
about some particular school subject 
that they just cannot seem to learn or 
remember the material. This difference 
is related to motivation. 


There are numerous motives that are 
effective in increasing learning: the joy 
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of accomplishment, the pleasure of op- 
posing a rival or competing with your 
own past record, the desire to please a 
loved one, the achievement of social 
approval, the attainment of an anti- 
cipated honor, or any of many motives. 
The more motives or reasons one has 
for learning something, the more en- 
thusiasm one will bring to the task, 
particularly when the daily efforts be- 
come more difficult to initiate. 
Mental set, which is akin to motives, 
stands out in effectiveness. If you “set” 
yourself to find something unpleasant, 
it is much harder to find anything pleas- 
ant about it, providing you even ap- 
proach it, than if you expect that it will 
be pleasant or at least neutral. This will 
certainly hold for some of the material 
to be presented in this study course. 
It is particularly important that you set 
yourself to find meaning in what you 
are studying. If we “just know” that 
something isn’t going to make sense to 





us, it likely will not, and without mean- 
ing, the learning of any material be- 
comes just plain drudgery. Thus, we 
should try to find meanings by asso- 
ciating new data with what we have 
already learned, in this way synthesizing 
our knowledge. This demands a critical, 
evaluative, question-seeking, and an- 
swer-expecting attitude. 

When we learn something we do so 
because we want to retain it, and our 
biggest foe in this is forgetting. A com- 
mon misunderstanding is that forgetting 
takes place because of the passage of 
time—this is not so. Forgetting occurs 
because of interference from the ac- 
tivities that fill the time between learn- 
ing and our attempts to recall what we 
have learned. Something learned in the 
morning will be more readily forgotten 
in eight busy hours than something 
learned before retiring for eight hours 
sleep. Of course, the more something 
is learned in the first place, the more 


it is resistant to forgetting. Thus, it is 
better to overlearn. 

The rate we forget material will also 
be related to the similarity of the things 
we do or study after learning. If ac- 
tivities subsequent to learning are quite 
similar to what we have learned, they 
may help us make sense out of what 
we have studied. More often, however, 
they only confuse us by being “almost 
but not quite” like that which we have 
just studied. It is best to follow learn- 
ing with quite different activities which 
do not confuse us. Before going to bed 
is an excellent time to review what we 
have learned as well as to learn new 
things. Frequent review tends to solidify 
our knowledge. 

The importance of finding meaning 
in that which we are attempting to 
learn has been mentioned several times. 
An aid to this in approaching a topic 
is to first get some idea of the whole 
before really studying the parts. In ap- 
proaching a new article or book, it is 
good to look through the whole thing 
briefly before paying closer attention 
to each section. After getting an over- 
view of the complete material before 
you, it is most efficient to learn parts 
and then to review the parts as a whole. 
In reading as in listening to a lecture, 
try to anticipate what is coming next 
in relation to the whole—use hunches, 
then check them against the facts. This 
active, critical approach helps make you 
the master of facts, not the mere pos- 
sessor of them. 

Summary. There are many more 
things which could be said about study 
habits, but as you will have noticed, I 
have limited myself to several basic 
points which have come up several 
times in several different ways. Let me 
in summary pull them out: Férst, you 
must want to learn; second, you must 
know what it is you want to learn; third, 
you must know why you want to learn 
it; fourth, you must actively seek and 
expect to learn that which you want to 
know. If these basic “musts” are pres- 
ent, you will be able to spot the areas 
which give you particular trouble and 
you will be able to utilize some of the 


study hints mentioned. 
e e e 
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mighty oaks 

from little acorns grow 
by ruth gallinot, cps 

chairman, chapter contact committee 


lake shore chapter, chicago, illinois 
great lakes district 


Mi The Chapter Procurement program 
of Lake Shore Chapter has been prolific 
and successful through the past years, 
in that nine NSA chapters have been 
installed in towns near Chicago. The 
chapters are: 

Valley, Aurora, Ilinois; Kishwaukee, 
DeKalb-Sycamore, Illinois; Skokie Val- 
ley, Skokie, Morton Grove, Lincolnwood 
and Niles, Illinois; Kankakee Valley, 
Kankakee, Illinois; Avidae Scribae, La- 
Grange, Illinois; Southernaire, Harvey, 
Illinois; Louis Joliet, Joliet, Illinois; 
Sauk Trail, Park Forest, Illinois; Rock 
River, Moline-Rock Island, Illinois. 

The Advisory Committee of Lake 
Shore Chapter felt it important to keep 
in touch with the chapters installed by 
LSC, in order to share NSA knowledge, 
progress, ideals, and growth through the 
Chapter Contact Committee. 

Monday, October 21, a program was 
presented at the regular open meeting 
of the Avidae Scribae Chapter. It in- 
cluded discussion of NSA, CPS, educa- 
tion and the presentation of a parlia- 
mentary procedure skit for the purpose 
of exemplifying a properly conducted 
NSA chapter business meeting. 

Thursday, October 24, a visit was 
made to the Kishwaukee Chapter, at 
their regular open meeting. Here was 
an informal exchange of ideas regarding 
NSA, CPS, parliamentary procedure, in- 
stalling chapters outside of the United 
States, etc. 

Wednesday, November 13, a panel 
discussion forum was presented at the 
regular closed meeting of the Louis 
Joliet Chapter. This program covered 
the same areas at the program presented 
at the Avidae Scribae Chapter. 

A visit to the Sauk Trail Chapter is 
planned in February. It is hoped that 
a visit can be made to the other chap- 
ters soon. 

Members who have participated agree 
that these visits are mutually beneficial. 

e a e 
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(Recommended by CPS Institute) 


ECONOMICS 
Samuelson. McGraw-Hill, 1955 (Student Workbook available for 
this text.) 


ACCOUNTING FOR SECRETARIES 
Mayne and Crowingshield. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX FOR INDIVIDUALS 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Printing Office, 1956. 


THE SECRETARY AT WORK 
Strony and Greenway. McGraw-Hill (First or second editions). 
Second edition available March, 1958. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR SECRETARIES 
Hutchinson, Lois. McGraw-Hill, 1956. 


PROGRESSIVE FILING 
Kahn & Yiernan. McGraw-Hill. 


BUSINESS LAW 
Lavine. Winston Co. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Place and Hicks. Allynn and Bacon. 
Periodicals: 


CHANGING TIMES published by Kiplinger Washington Agency, 1729 
H Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


INVESTORS’ READER Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 



































by Dorothy Franklin 
Long Island Chapter 
(Nassau County, New York) 
Northeastern District 


MBA charter member of the Long 
Island Chapter (Nassau County, New 
York), Dorothy P. Glitzner, CPS, has 
acquired an extensive knowledge not 
only of her chapter, but also of her 
Association on every level. 

For the first two years of the chap- 
ter’s existence, a formative period when 
there was much to do and to learn, she 
served in the behind-the-scenes jobs, so 
necessary to the smooth functioning of 
an organization. Dorothy became her 
chapter’s president in 1954, the year it 
added two new queens to the NSA 
roster-—Queen Anne Chapter in Suf- 
folk County to the east and Queens 
County Chapter to the west. Since that 
time she has served as parliamentarian, 
as chairman of program and budget 
committees, and directed a successful 
Boss Night. In 1955 Dorothy held the 
chairmanship of the New York State 
Division’s program committee. 

Dorothy's interest in seeking ever to 
widen and deepen her knowledge of 
NSA has taken her to international 
conventions in two Washingtons—D. C. 
and Seattle; to Chattanooga and De- 
troit; and right next door to New York. 
She journeyed to district conferences in 
Trenton, Great Barrington, Syracuse, 
Bridgeport, and Atlantic City. New 
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York State Division meetings have seen 
her traveling to Rochester, Niagara 
Falls, Albany, Elmira, and Buffalo. At 
the last of these she joined enthusiasti- 
cally in presenting her chapter’s bid for 
the 1958 division meeting to be held 
at Montauk Point on the tip of Long 
Island. Dot, correctly attired for a fish- 
ing trip off Montauk in blue denims, 
with cap, jacket, and fishing pole, 
joined the parade pantomiming the joy 
of a sports holiday on Long Island. The 
chapter had to take second place to the 
“Manhatters” and The Waldorf-Astoria, 
but with members like Dorothy around 
second place isn’t often. 

Dot was born in New York, second 
youngest of a family of seven, and at- 
tended elementary, high, and business 
schools there. Throughout her career she 
has never wasted time in climbing right 
to the top of whatever ladder happened 
to be at hand. At her first job with 
Miller, Franklin & Company, an inter- 
national firm of industrial engineers 
and certified public accountants, she 
went quickly up the line to become 
secretary to the president. From there 
she went to the National Can Company, 
where she served as secretary to the 
vice president. 

Having spent many happy summers 
on Long Island, in June, 1936, Dorothy 
became a permanent resident as Mrs. 
Joseph Glitzner. For a brief time she 
retired to the quiet of country life, the 
care of a cottage, and the feeding of a 
husband. Came the war and Dorothy 
dashed back into an area of activity, 
spending hundreds of hours in volun- 
tary service for the Red Cross and 
Civilian Defense. She finally came out 
of this “retirement” in 1943 to lend her 
considerable talents to the Republic 
Aviation Corporation, two years later 
becoming secretary to its president, 
Mundy I. Peale. 

Beside interests in her home, her job, 
and NSA, Dorothy has pride in her 
profession, which she evidenced by be- 
coming, on her first trial in 1953, one 
of the then 360 Certified Professional 
Secretaries. Modest about this achieve- 
ment, she willingly shares her knowl- 
edge and time with others who plan 
to try for CPS. 


Dorothy was one of the twenty-seven 
CPS certificate holders chosen to attend 
the first NSA Liberal Arts Institute at 
Vassar College and had the opportunity 
to report her experience at the Bridge- 
port district conference. This past year 
she was chosen to represent her chapter 
in the Secretary of the Year contest 
at Detroit. 

When there is “spare” time, Dorothy 
and Joe enjoy equally being at home and 
being outdoors. Ardent fishermen, they 
are both proud possessors of several 
fishing prizes. Their community also 
claims a portion of their time as they 
are active in all local civic affairs. 

Her home being removed from the 
center of Long Island Chapter’s activi- 
ties, and with her multitudinous NSA 
duties, Dorothy has probably recorded 
more mileage than any other member 
since the chapter’s inception. She is a 
competent driver, piloting her cream 
and scarlet hardtop with assurance 
through the intricacies of metropolitan 
area traffic. 

Unassuming in spite of her accom- 
plishments and her position in the busi- 
ness world, Dorothy has a warm, 
friendly smile to offset a natural reserve. 
With a capacity for organization, she 
is firm in her convictions and sympa- 
thetic in her judgment. Encouraging 
initiative in those with whom she works, 
she is keenly perceptive of the chal- 
lenge NSA offers and quietly spurs 
others on in their endeavors to advance 
the “state of the art.” 
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Ti. number of problems you have is 
determined by your drive, your values, 
your goals, and your view of problems in 
general. If you have a tremendous sort 
of drive—to paint, to write, to do some- 
thing creative—you create many prob- 
lems for yourself and your associates. 
This type of drive seems to be built in, 
somewhat physiological, and furnishes 
a compulsion not completely under- 
standable to those possessing it or those 
around them. Those who have it usually 
end up in the genius class, or in institu- 
tions for the insane. Contrasted with 
these are those persons who generate 
their own drive. They usually have one 
or more clearly defined goals in mind. 
Drive with them is psychological rather 
than physiological. 

The value system you have, what is 
important to you, is an important fac- 
tor in creating problems. If, for ex- 
ample, education is valued primarily as 
a means to advancement, educational 
problems may be relatively easy to 
solve. If education is valued as a means 
for enriching the mind and illuminating 
the spirit, educational problems may be 
formidable. A high sense of moral, 
ethical, and religious values usually cre- 
ates a number of problems. 


Drive and values are closely related 
to goals. According to Dr. Karl Men- 
ninger, relatively few Americans possess 
well defined goals. This lack leads to 
frustration, complexes, and mental ill- 
ness. Setting life goals is an extremely 
difficult task, but a necessary one for 
those who expect to have any real suc- 
cess in solving problems. Without some 
sort of guide or goal against which to 
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by oron p. south, professor of 
american history, air university, 
maxwell air force base. resume 

of talk presented to the confederate 
capital chapter, montgomery, alabama, 
southeastern district 
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measure progress, all problems assume 
the same magnitude where no relative 
priority can be assigned to those prob- 
lems that need solving. 


If you think most problems are rather 
simply solved and some people spend 
an inordinate amount of time working 
on problems seeming rather simple to 
you, then you probably don’t have many 
problems taxing your ingenuity. If you 
see problems as being simply solved, 
you probably do not look beyond your 
view of the problem. On the other hand, 
if you see so many complexities to most 
problems that you have difficulty un- 
derstanding where to start first, you 
may not be able to solve even the sim- 
plest problem of everyday living. 


Assuming you do have problems, how 
do you solve them? Mr. David L. Purdy, 
Supervisor of Engineering Program 
Courses, General Electric Company, of- 
fers this formula: 


Problem Solving Effectiveness = 
(General Knowledge) (Aptitude) (In- 
telligence) (Motivation)* (Attitude)? 
(Problem Solving Procedure )? 


General Knowledge can be increased 
by reading widely and broadening one’s 
core of experience. Aptitude and In- 
telligence are constants and cannot be 
changed. Attitude, Motivation, and 
Problem Solving Procedure are squared 
since an increase in any one of the 
three greatly improves problem solving 
effectiveness. 


Problem Solving Procedure can be 
improved by following a systematic plan 
for atacking problems. The most uni- 
versally used, with variations, is a five 


step system which involves: (1) defin- 
ing the problem, (2) collecting informa- 
tion bearing on the problem, (3) think- 
ing of as many solutions as possible us- 
ing information collected and general 
knowledge, (4) selecting best solution, 
and (5) putting solution into action 
to see if it really solves the problem. 

Using these steps effectively depends 
upon developing an understanding and 
appreciation of what is involved in 
each step. Usually, the most difficult 
job is determining what the problem 
is. This involves determining what 
needs to be done, what the source of 
difficulty is, or what results are ex- 
pected. Most people confuse symptoms 
with problems and solve the symptom 
rather than the problem. A doctor, for 
example, may spend days trying to de- 
termine from symptoms what is the real 
source of difficulty. Once this is located, 
he may not have much trouble deciding 
what needs to be done. 


Assistance in locating problems and 
in suggesting solutions may be obtained 
from Alex Osborn’s Applied Imagina- 
tion, Robert P. Crawford’s The Tech- 
niques of Creative Thinking, David Sea- 
bury and Alfred Uhler’s How to Get 
Things Done, and by developing a 
questioning attitude. Develop the habit 
of asking yourself questions: How could 
this be done better? Why am I in the 
habit of doing this? What did that 
person have in mind? Could I improve 
this product? What can I do to improve 
my ability in this area? 

The ability to solve problems effec- 
tively is developed through constant 
exercise of the mind. To sharpen this 
tool it must be constantly whetted and 
honed. And good ideas and solutions 
must be written in a notebook to pre- 
vent their loss. 


If you try to see different sides of a 
problem, collect information in an ob- 
jective, unbiased manner, and arrive at 
your solutions honestly without resort 
to bias and prejudice, you will find it 
easier to live with yourself and others 
will find your company more pleasant. 
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THE SECRETARY: 
leading lady of business 


by frances smith in TODAY’S LIVING 
the herald tribune magazine 

















Wi Today’s secretary is in a position to 
pick and choose—and Eve Rosato of 
Secretaries Unlimited, an employment 
agency, says the big-city office girl has 
a lot of requirements on her mind. She 
likes a substantial salary, short hours, 
a long vacation, and only ome boss. 
She probably has a certain type of 
business in mind when she starts look- 
ing for her first job, plus a general 
idea of the neighborhood she’d like to 
work in. She may even have decided 
upon a particular building. 

A good secretary can usually find the 
job she wants. The law of supply and 
demand is on her side. Marion Beck, 
vice-president of Katharine Gibbs, says 
the school’s placement bureau alone 
has 500 more requests for secretaries 
than it can fill. 

What’s the explanation for this short- 
age of secretaries—and the abundance 
of good jobs for those who qualify? 
Here are five reasons generally cited 
by personnel managers: 

1. There are proportionately fewer 
girls between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five than in ordinary times. 
Business is still feeling the effects of 
the depression, when America reached 
the lowest birth rate in its history. 

2. Business has expanded in New 
York, creating more office jobs than 
ever before. 

3. Business has also expanded in 
nearby suburban areas. Girls who once 
commuted are now able to find em- 
ployment closer to their homes. 
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4. The same prosperity that’s causing 
an increased number of office jobs is 
enabling more girls to attend college 
than in the past. They’re consequently 
delayed several years in entering the 
business world. 

5. Girls are marrying younger and 
starting their families earlier. They're 
also having larger families. This reduces 
the number of young married women 
working. 

Demand Will Continue 

The shortage may be relieved within 
six to eight years as the large number 
of babies born in the post-war era 
reach maturity, but the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools 
predicts there'll always be a_ healthy 
demand for secretaries. This opinion is 
based on the fact that for the past forty 
years there’s been an annual increase of 
more than 30,000 new positions. With 
normal turnover, an estimated 300,000 
vacancies occur each year in the steno- 
graphic-secretarial field. 

Today, the best of the available sec- 
retaries are wooed by New York busi- 
nesses with an enticing array of benefits. 
Here are some examples: 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
offers liberal insurance and retirement 
plans and maintains a complete health 
center—staffed with three full-time doc- 
tors, six nurses, a physiotherapist, and 
an X-ray technician. In addition, lunch 
catered by Schrafft’s is available at less 
than usual prices. A new tuition refund 
plan permits qualified employees to 
earn a liberal arts or business degree 
at company expense, and then to go on 
to job-related graduate study. Girls who 
wish to learn or improve secretarial 
skills may attend a secretarial develop- 
ment course in the office building—and 
at least half the hours are during the 
working day. 
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Companies don’t promise anything 
along marital lines, but a recent issue 
of the Equitable employee magazine 
lists 354 couples who met while work- 
ing for the Society. Equitable, like many 
other New York businesses, makes it 
easy for men and women to get ac- 
quainted through a multitude of social 
activities. 

For example, there are bridge, cam- 
era, and choral clubs. The choral group 
gives a semiannual concert at Town 
Hall. There are also dancing classes, and 
other recreational activities such as 
swimming, bowling, golf, and softball. 

Country Clubs, Too 

Equitable maintains a country estate 
for girls in Boonton, New Jersey— 
thirty miles from Manhattan. “Kenil- 
worth” offers boating, swimming, ten- 
nis, and room and three meals for 
$1.50 a day. These facilities are free to 
women employees who are convalescing. 

The country-club idea has also been 
adopted by the International Business 
Machines Corporation. The converted 
Guggenheim estate at Sands Point, 
Long Island, provides IBM employees 
and their guests facilities for golfing, 
swimming, and tennis. 
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The late Thomas J. Watson, who 
coined the “THINK” slogan, established 
an IBM department of education to 
back it up. Approximately fifty courses 
are offered free to employees in the 
areas of business, engineering, and gen- 
eral education. The company’s low-price 
cafeteria stays open evenings to accom- 
modate men and women attending 
these classes. 
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Other IBM benefits include a life 
insurance and a retirement plan (paid 
in full by the company), and hospitali- 
zation and major medical plans. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane, the country’s largest brokerage 
firm, believes in “sharing the wealth” 
with employees through two methods— 
profit sharing and bonus. The organi- 
zation also maintains a tuition-refund 
plan and offers most regular bene- 
fits, too. 


While obviously no one moves to a 
new office for the sake of luring secre. 
taries, the new buildings springing up 
around Manhattan are by no means the 
least attraction to girls looking for jobs. 
Margaret Cheetham, head of women’s 
personnel at Socony Mobil Oil, says 
many girls stop by the personnel office 
just because they'd like to work in the 
unusual stainless steel structure tower- 
ing above 42nd Street. In the Socony 
Mobil building, many employees type 
to high-fidelity musical recordings in 
modern air-conditioned surroundings. A 
large, sound-proof lounge is outfitted 
with a library, card tables, and other 
recreational facilities. It’s often used 
by the employees’ Pegasus Club for 
after-hours classes in dancing, sewing, 
and public speaking, and for other 
activities. 


Socony Mobil provides more tangible 
benefits in the form of annuity policies, 
life and health insurance, and educa- 
tional refund plans. 


The Glamour Jobs 

These days a secretary can land a 
job, if she’s fortunate, in what's become 
known as the glamour fields. These are 
usually considered to include radio-tele- 
vision, advertising, and fashion. Natur- 
ally they have the least difficulty in ob- 
taining secretaries, but there are still 
openings from time to time. In fact, 
Eileen Hauck, administrative manager 
of the personnel department of the Mc- 
Cann-Erickson advertising agency, ad- 
mits her industry is feeling the lack 
of secretaries in the current short- 
age, too. 

Like Socony Mobil, McCann-Erick- 
son offers its employees a new and 
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completely air-conditioned building. 
It’s equipped with a lunchroom and 
lounge, self-service elevators, conference 
and meeting rooms where girls aren’t 
required to take notes because minutes 
are recorded electronically, inter-floor 
delivery service via conveyor belt, and 
an inter-office public address system 
that provides recorded music and com- 
pany news at specific hours during the 
day. The agency maintains pension and 
insurance plans for employees, plus an 
infirmary with a nurse in attendance 
and a doctor available on call. 
McCann-Erickson makes itself par- 
ticularly attractive to secretaries who 
wish to move into other jobs in the 
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agency. Training programs are set up 
to prepare a girl for copywriting, tele- 
vision production, and public relations 
work. 

Another glamour industry—television 
and radio—keeps the doors open, too, 
for promising aspirants. Dick Stanley, 
employment manager of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, says that while 
the network receives many applications 
for secretarial positions, there is a def- 
inite lack of qualified girls. 

What does he mean by “qualified”? 
At CBS it usually means a business 
school background and a couple of 
years’ experience (many of their girls 
are also college graduates). A girl is 
expected to take shorthand at ninety 
words a minute and be able to type 
fifty. 

On the other hand, “qualified” at 
Equitable means that a girl has been 
graduated from high school and has 
some knowledge of typing and short- 
hand. The same is true of Merrill 
Lynch. These firms prefer to hire young 
girls (around seventeen) and train 
them. 

Of course, even with these qualifica- 
tions, a girl can’t just walk in and 


expect to get a job every time. Accord- 
ing to a survey made by Glamour mag- 
azine, employers—regardless of in- 
dustry—look for more than the “right 
educational background” and proficient 
skills when hiring a secretary. They also 
want these five qualities: Good judg- 
ment and intelligence; personality and 
ability to get along well with others; 
diligence, willingness to work; personal 
neatness; and loyalty. 

Then, too, there’s one weak spot in 
the picture. Women thirty-five and 
over have trouble getting new jobs. 
The secretarial field is a young girl’s 
world. 

Most companies follow a promotion- 
from-within policy. For example, at 
CBS there are five secretarial levels: 
Secretary to executives below depart- 
ment-head rank; to department heads; 
to divisional vice-presidents; to corpor- 
ate vice-presidents; and to presidents of 
various divisions. When a vacancy oc- 
curs in one of the top ranks, it’s filled 
with a secretary from one of the lower 
levels. 

While promotion from within is at- 
tractive to beginning secretaries, it pre- 
sents obvious problems for the older 
and more experienced secretaries who 
would like to work for the company. 
Most vacancies occur at the bottom of 
the ladder. Personnel people are in- 
structed to look for young girls. And 
even if a company were willing to take 
her, an experienced secretary would hes- 
itate to accept a position that pays a 
beginner's salary. 


A Secretary's Pay 

According to Mrs. Milicent Nunn, 
associate employment manager at the 
New York State Employment Service, 
most secretarial positions in companies 
in the city pay between $60 and $80 a 
week. Companies that hire high school 
graduates usually pay less than $60 until 
the girl acquires proficiency in skills. 
But in nearly all cases, companies have 
scheduled pay increases two and often 
three times a year. 

What's the limit of a girl’s earning 
capacity? There seems to be no real 
ceiling on secretarial salaries. One com- 
pany interviewed pays up to $10,000 a 
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year for its very top echelon. The usual 
top salary is in the vicinity of $6,000. 
Several personnel directors who won't 
reveal figures suggest that salaries are 
“flexible” during the shortage. 


The higher salaries, of course, go to 
the executive secretary, who’s becoming 
increasingly important to business. No 
longer is she simply a “machine opera- 
tor” who’s also skilled in taking dicta- 
tion. Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill publishing com- 
pany, describes her as “a member of 
the executive’s staff upon whom he’s 
uniquely dependent.” He spends more 
time working closely with her than 
with any other member of his staff. 
He’s more often represented to the 
public and to business associates by his 
secretary than by anyone else. The exec- 
utive secretary, today, is called upon to 
make decisions in administrative mat- 
ters. She’s in a position to offer con- 
structive ideas and suggestions for im- 
proving the carrying out of her boss’s 
duties and responsibilities. Executives 
depend on their secretaries for ideas, 
suggestions, and advice. 


She’s His Girl Friday 

One executive, who asked to remain 
anonymous, admits, “I’d be lost without 
my particular Girl Friday. She knows 
the company better than I do, and gives 
me diplomatic hints. on how to treat 
other people in the firm and our various 
outside contacts. She knows where to 
put her finger on the information I 
need. And she knows how to assign 
work to the other girls in my depart- 
ment and keep them on their toes. 
When I’m away from the office for a 
few days, I haven’t a thing to worry 


about.” 


With the attention of the business 
world focused upon them, it’s not sur- 
prising that secretaries are in the proc- 
ess of carving themselves a_profes- 
sional niche. 


With all the inducements they're of- 
fered, and the rising stature of their 
field, why do secretaries leave jobs? 
Obviously, much of the turnover is 
caused by marriage, motherhood, relo- 
cation of a husband’s job, and other 
domestic reasons. But the reasons girls 
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give when they’re dissatisfied with the 
job itself may. surprise you. These are 
their two leading causes of discontent: 
(1) The boss was unappreciative and 
too demanding. Or (2) he was dis- 
agreeable, impatient, or temperamental. 


Why They Like It 

Mostly, though, secretaries are con- 
tent with their lot. One girl of twenty- 
five, who works for the production 
supervisor of a large pharmaceutical 
concern with headquarters in New 
York, asks, “How many fields are there 
where a young girl with a few weeks 
of technical training can get a good job 
in pleasant surroundings and work for 
people doing important things? What's 
more, if I didn’t like my company, I 
could get a job in another where my 
skills would be equally valuable. I could 
work for a tobacco company, an oil 
firm, a bank, or almost anywhere else 
and my typing and shorthand would be 
just as useful as they are in this field.” 
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She gives other reasons why she likes 
being a secretary: “I can drop out of 
the company for a few years and start 
raising my children, and then return— 
and still be a good secretary,” she says. 
“My experience helps me when I’m 
active as an officer in a club in my 
community, or when I want to take 
notes or write reports in an adult edu- 
cation course I’m taking. While I’m 
working, I’m not only well paid but I 
have the feeling that my job is an 
important one. And that’s good enough 
for me.” 


Attention Chapter Reporters: 


Please send in all information con- 
cerning your chapter's projected ac- 
tivities in celebration of National 
Secretaries’ Week, to reach me prior 
to March 1. 


The Editor 


alpha fragelius 





secretarial 
success 


Wi Alfa L. Fragelius, member of the 
Providence Chapter (Rhode Island), 
was vacationing in Ogunquit, Maine, 
when she received a telegram from 
W. W. Gichan, trust officer of her 
firm, the Citizens Trust Company of 
Providence. The wire from her boss 
read “Congratulations on your election 
as assistant trust officer of the bank.” 

Alfa, a Katharine Gibbs School. grad- 
uate, attributes her success to the com- 
fortable ruts in which she refused to 
ride. Fresh from school, she did pleasant 
secretarial chores for the Rhode Island 
Trust Company, then boarded the war- 
time “Washington merry-go-round.” 
Alfa is loath to discuss her confidential 
work there in the Office of Strategic 
Services, but modestly admits receipt of 
a certificate of merit for superior 
performance. 

Award tucked in her suitcase, Alfa 
returned to Rhode Island and turned to 
textiles, driving daily from Providence 
to Pawtucket. A second sleety, skiddy 
winter proved sufficient. She then spent 
six scintillating years, until his retire- 
ment, as secretary to the editor and 
publisher of the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin. 

Her first love, banking, finally lured 
her again, so to Citizens Trust she 
went—and on—and up. 

Alfa is a charter member of Provi- 
dence Chapter, whose members know 
well her friendliness, charm, and willing 
competence. They are proud of her 
election to officership in her company, 
both as a deserved recognition of her 
ability and as an example of the po- 
tential of an outstanding, experienced 


secretary who refuses to stay in a rut. 
ee e@ 
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directory changes 


Wisconsin Division 


Miss June Kitchingman, Vice-President 
c/o Von Schrader Manufacturing Co. 
1600 Junction Avenue 

Racine, Wisconsin 


Confederate Capital Chapter 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Miss Addie Lee Collier, Vice-President 
124 First Street 

Prattville, Alabama 


Chesapeake Chapter 


Norfolk, Virginia 

Mrs. Anne Sawyer, Recording Secretary 
302 Kay Road 

Portsmouth, Virginia 


Boise Chapter 

Boise, Idaho 

Miss Shirley Clark, President 
4800 Bond Street 

Boise, Idaho 


San Diego Chapter 

San Diego, California 

Mrs. Charlene May, Corresponding 
Secretary 

82 Montebello 

Chula Vista, California 


London Centennial Chapter 


London, Ontario, Canada 

Mrs. Phyllis (Len.) Quick, President 
29 Craig Street, Apt. 3 

London, Ontario, Canada 


Manatee Chapter 


Bradenton, Florida 

Mrs. Leona H. Hiday, Treasurer 
1111 - 19th Street, West 
Bradenton, Florida 


Cambridge Chapter 


Cambridge, Ohio 

Mrs. Eva Lou White, President 
1308 Clairmont Avenue 
Cambridge, Ohio 


Sioux Chapter 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Miss Jean Patterson, President 
516 - 20th Street 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Marion Chapter 


Marion, Indiana 

Miss Bertha Hayworth, President 
404 South First Street 

Gas City, Indiana 

Mrs. Floyd McNealey, Vice-President 
404 Keal Avenue 

Marion, Indiana 


Minisa Chapter 


Wichita, Kansas 

Geneva L. Fleer, President 
852 Peterson Avenue 
Wichita, Kansas 


Hollywood-By-The-Sea Chapter 


Hollywood, Florida 


Mrs. Barbara A. Driver, Treasurer 
725 South 20th Avenue 
Hollywood, Florida 
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Delaware Chapter 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Miss Pauline Dettling, Treasurer 
1500 North Broom Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Bookcliff Chapter 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Mrs. Etta Sickenberger, Recording 
Secretary 
710 Ouray Avenue 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Mrs. Marguerite McGinn, Treasurer 
2638 Orchard Avenue 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Bill Darby Chapter 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Mrs. Lucia Whitlow, President 
318 North 7th Street 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Miami Chapter 
Miami, Florida 


Mrs. Harriet Askew, Ist Vice-President 


1447 Northwest 101 Street 

Miami, Florida 

Mrs. Kay Hamilton, Corresponding 
Secretary 

450 Northwest 131 Street 

Miami 50, Florida 


Mrs. Alice Flynn, Recording Secretary 


5122 Southwest 6th Street 
Miami, Florida 


Whittier Chapter 
Whittier, California 
Mable E. Smith, Recording Secretary 
305 East Hadley Street, Apt. 6 
Whittier, California 


El Camino Chapter 
Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Dorothy Place, President 
280 Mastick Avenue 
San Bruno, California 
Miss Hazel D. Christopher, /st Vice- 
President 
2501 Alma Street 
Palo Alto, California 
Miss Kay Scott, 2nd Vice-President 
1104 Sladky 


Mountain View, California 


Quarry Chapter 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Antoinette Dorenkemper, President 
852 - 15th Avenue, South 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Mrs. Virginia Subra, Vice-President 
320 Ist Street South 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Mary Ann Seibert, Secretary 
729 6th Avenue, North 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Cecelia Hillenbrand, Treasurer 
Holy Angels Rectory 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Connecticut Division 
Miss Dorothy Lundblad, President 
S. Eagleville Rd. 
Storrs, Connecticut 
Mrs. Irene Washburn, Vice-President 
32 Jerome Avenue 
Bristol, Connecticut 


Achievement Committee 
Mrs. Ethelyn Essler, 
N. W. Representative 
719 Fulton Street, S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Charlotte Darby, G. L. Representative 
614 Sheldon Road 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


Olympia Chapter 
Olympia, Washington 
Mrs. Wilma L. Pitcher, 
First Vice-President 
c/o Pebbles and Swanson 
209 Capitol Theatre Building 
Olympia, Washington 
Mrs. Alice Beyer, Second Vice-President 
P. O. Box 392 
Shelton, Washington 


Mrs. Betty Lewis, 
Corresponding Secretary 

1826 Lilly Street 

Olympia, Washington 


Wyandot Chapter 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Mrs. Estella McDonald, Treasurer 
6137 Georgia Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Hawkeye Chapter 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Helen Moe, Corresponding Secretary 
321 Locust Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Rules & Bylaws Committee 
Mrs. Hazel Kellar, N. W. Representative 


907 U. S. Bank Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 


Bloomington Chapter 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Mrs. Charlotte Helton, Treasurer 


117 West Hillside Drive 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Abilene Chapter 
Abilene, Texas 
Virginia Delano, President 
3233 South 5th Street 
Abilene, Texas 
Mildred Smith, Vice-President 
758 Glenhaven 
Abilene, Texas 
V. Beth Lee, Corresponding Secretary 
1934 South 2nd Street 
Abilene, Texas 
Dolores Folkner, Recording Secretary 
Box 83-A 
Clyde, Texas 
Wilda Hayes, Treasurer 
2818 South 6th 
Abilene, Texas 


Colorado-Wyoming Division 


Mrs. Dorothy Fraker, Secretary 
2814 Arlington Avenue 
Pueblo, Colorado 
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DISTRICT REPORTERS 


al GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 





Roberta Iredale 
Room 700 

225 East 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Alicia Cogan 
161 Prospect Park West 
Brooklyn 15, L. |., New York 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Winifred L. Hillyer, CPS 
3301 West 24th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Susie Marie Wilson 
City Clerk’s Office 
Ada, Oklahoma 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Margie Keith, CPS 
1911 20th Avenue South 
Nashville, Tennessee 








new chapter 


Kitchener-Waterloo Chapter 
Ontario, Canada 

(Installed on January 11, 1958) 
Mrs. Maria Magdalene Petz, President 
General Instrument 

F. W. Sickles of Canada, Ltd. 

151 Weber Street, South 

Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 

Margaret C. O'’Bright, Vice President 
Dominion Electrohome Industries, Ltd. 
39 Edward Street 

Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 

Enid M. Stevenson, Secretary 

The Dare Company, Ltd. | 
2481 King Street, East 

Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 

Joann Meinzinger, Treasurer 

107 Merner Avenue 

Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


Walla Walla Chapter 

Walla Walla, Washington 

(Installed on January 18, 1958) 

Mrs. Estella M. Gross, President 

c/o Mayfield Insurance Agency 

5 South 2nd Avenue 

Walla Walla, Washington 

Mrs. Mildred P. Gilman, Vice-President 
c/o Minnick & Hahner 

303 Jones Building 

Walla Walla, Washington 

Mrs. Doris E. Sawyer, Secretary 
c/o R. L. Clark 

Abbott Road, Route #3 

Walla Walla, Washington 

Mrs. Alene L. Zaring, Treasurer 
926 Stadium Drive 
Walla Walla, Washington 





CPS examination deadlines 


DEADLINE FOR NEW TAKE FEES ‘ 
Ten days after date of letter from Qual- 
ifications Committee chairman stating that 
the applicant has been accepted and is 
qualified to take the examination. 
FEBRUARY 20 
Final date for withdrawal from the exam- 
ination with refund. Later withdrawal will 
mean forfeiture of fees. 
MAY 2 AND 3 | 
CPS Examination. | 
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by Mrs. Madeline Strony, 

New York City Chapter (New York), 
speaking at a workshop of the 
Detroit Transcript Chapter (Michigan) 


A SHORT, SHORT COURSE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


“One cupful of listening when the customer 
speaks; measure words carefully. Add about 

a teaspoonful of understanding. Sift together 
to get smooth batter for reply. Use generous 
amounts of patience; cook on front burners. 
Keep temperature low and do not boil. Add a 
pinch of warm personality and clear unhurried 
speech. In case of need, a dash of humor to 


taste. Serve in individual molds.” 
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The emblem of The National Secretaries Association (International) is 
significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the 
emblem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the 
world signifying that the field is unlimited for the secretarial profession; 
and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stands for 
Better Learning, Better Letters and Better Living. 








